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Merry Christmas to Pope John XXIII and to all rulers 
religious and secular throughout the world 
With the fond hope that they will all remember that 
what they rule is people and what they should be 
leading the people toward is a state 
where love and justice reign: 
a state of peace. 
And Merry Christmas to all men of good will 
because they are the only ones to whom peace will 
ever be given or who would know how to 
maintain it if it arrived. 
And Merry Christmas to all men: fat thin 
white red yellow black or brown who imitate 
Santa Claus for any reason short of burglary 
now that the season is here. 
Merry Christmas to all Marys, Josephs, 
Shepherds, Kings and Sheep in all Christmas Eve 
Pageants from here to New Zealand: may their hearts 
remain forever in the peace of the moment. 
Merry Christmas to tramps. 
Merry Christmas to beadles. 
Merry Christmas to all girls who have decided to spend 
Christmas vacation studying for mid-years. 
Merry Christmas to mail-carriers, postal clerks 
and people who have seasonal jobs in Toys and Lighting. 
Merry Christmas to all our friends, named and unnamed 
as the years roll by: 
To Dr. Edgar Alexander 
And to Pére Joseph Gelineau, S.J.; 
To Christopher Dawson 
And to Seumas MacManus; 
To Jacques Maritain 
And to Dr. Martin Luther King; 
To Mother Theresa (in the slums of Calcutta) , 
And to Dorothy Day (in the slums of New York) : 


iE To W. H. Auden 
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And to Noah Greenberg; 
To Etienne Gilson 
And to the monks of Mount Athos; 
To the Camaldolese, Trappists and Carthusians 
As well as to the Christian Brothers of Ireland; 
To Karl Adam, to Romano Guardini, 
To Father H. A. Reinhold 
And to Pére Dominique Georges Pire. 
Merry Christmas and best wishes to the South Moluccans 
And to Mademoiselle Marie Fallon and the Home of Hope. 
Merry Christmas to Soeur Jeanne D’Arc 
And to Emil John Antonucci 
And to Father Gabriel Furuta, 0.S.B., and to his brother 
Soichi, now back in Japan. 


Merry Christmas to Helene Iswolsky, to Mottke Weissman 


and to Jerry Dantzic: 


A Merry Christmas from the editors of JUBILEE 





Merry Christmas to Pere René Voillaume and Mére 
Madeleine and the Little Brothers and Sisters in all 
the run-down corners of the world. 
Merry Christmas to William and Magda Vasillov: 
To Don and Elaine Bolognese: 
To Madame Helene Lubienska de Lenval: 
And to Mrs. Elizabeth O’Connor. 
Merry Christmas to Stuart and Barbara Bartle: 
To Charles Campbell, David Chandler. Anne Perkins, 
Suzanne Laurendeau and Rosalinda Fleming, 
Merry Christmas to Jack Kerouac and to Philip Lamantia, 
To David Amram and to Howard Hart. 
Merry Christmas to Richard Farrell; 
Merry Christmas to Ralph J. Gleason: 
Merry Christmas to Jim Knight: 
And to Mark and Dorothy Van Doren. 
Merry Christmas to Robert Foley and all the crowd at 
Foley’s Forum; 
Merry Christmas to Michael and Mary Zeik and to 
Peggy Mannix 
who keeps running up to see them; 
And to Peter Walsh’s sister Rosemary. 
Merry Christmas to people who stand out in the snow 
singing carols; 
And to all the desperate types at Ruane’s tavern; 
And to people who stand dazed at 4 o’clock on Christmas 
morning in bus stations on the way to nowhere. 
Merry Christmas to Mr. and Mrs. David Budd, 
and to Albie Stadler; 
To Mogador and Jane, To Pete and Norma, 
To Mama and Papa, and to Ortans and Freddie 
Canestrelli. 
Merry Christmas to Monsignor Hellreigel; 
Merry Christmas to Archbishop Karl J. Alter: 
Merry Christmas to Monsignor Hillenbrand: 
And to Mrs. Wolf at Pantheon Books 
And to Thomas Merton 
And to St. John Perse. 
Merry Christmas to the Harfords, Jim. Milly. Jimmy, 
Sue and Peter Benedict; 
Merry Christmas to the Gilmans: Esther. Richard and 
Nicholas. 
Merry Christmas to people who sell paper birds 
And to those who manufacture whistles for pop-corn 
machines; 
Merry Christmas to teaching sisters; Merry Christmas 
to South Americans; Merry Christmas to everyone in 
Africa, and on all the chains of islands in the Pacific: 
May the spirit of Christmas come to dwell upon them; 
May the spirit of Christmas come to dwell upon us: 
May the blessings of Christmas stay with us through all 
the seasons of the coming year. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
THE SUDAN 


Khartoum 

Situated in the northeastern part of the 
African continent, this large, sparsely 
populated land is one-third the size of the 
U.S.A. It is bounded on the north by Egypt, 
on the east by the Red Sea and Ethiopia, on 
the south by Kenya, Uganda and the Belgian 
Congo, and on the west by French Equatorial 
Africa and Libya. This key geographical 
position is one of the reasons the Sudan is 
high on the Russian list for economic aid 
and propaganda. The Sudan commands much of 
the great Nile Valley, which is why Nasser 
has been trying to make it part of Egypt. 
The Egyptians already control the waters of 
the upper Nile, with two large dams within 
Sudanese territory. 

This newly-independent democracy con- 
tains the two great Africas. In the North 
there is the Arab Africa of sun-baked des- 
erts, while the southern section marks the 
beginnings of the great Black Africa, a 
land of tropical swamps, big game, and 
primitive Negro peoples. 

Approximately half the country's ten 
million people are nomadic or semi-nomadic 
tribes. There are the Bejas of the east 
coast, the Fur peoples of the far west, the 
Baggara Arabs of Kordofan province and the 
great Nilotic tribes of southern Sudan. 
The Bejas are the best living representa- 
tives of the Hamitic peoples, despite cen- 
turies of intermarriage with Negro slaves. 
They were here long before the Arab inva- 
sions of the tenth century. Since then they 
have adopted many Arab customs. Many Bejas 
are devout Moslems, and almost all speak 
both Arabic and their own tongue. With 
their herds of goats and small camels, they 
wander northeast in winter and back in a 
southwesterly direction for the summer in 
search of grazing land. 

The railroad route between Khartoum, the 
capital, and Port Sudan, on the Red Sea, 
winds among the small hill villages, pass- 
ing through Hadendowa country. One sees 
groups of these proud people, a branch of 


the Bejas, hanging about the railroad sta- 
tions, scowling at foreigners. They squat 
on their haunches around earthen coffee 
pots. A handsome people, with tall, erect 
figures, thin lips and straight noses, 
they are famous for their courage. They 
are armed with a four-foot long sword slung 
across their backs and long knife stuck in 
a wide leather belt. Their wild shock of 
frizzly hair, sticking straight out, has 
earned them the common name of "fuzzy- 
wuzzy." These and other Bejas tribesmen 
often come to Port Sudan where they work as 
stevedores. Much of the native population 
of Port Sudan and other towns is composed 
of such men who have given up nomadic life. 

The three great Nilotic tribes of south 
Sudan are the semi-nomadic Nuer, Dinka and 
Shilluk. They are almost pure Negro, hand- 
some, jet black, and very tall, the average 
male being over six feet. 

Among the Nuer and Dinka, cattle are 
highly prized as the measure of wealth and 
a Sign of respectability. The tribesmen 
are immensely proud of their cattle: much 
of their language, vocabulary and folklore 
is centered around them. 

The Nilotics have too hard a life to have 
developed much art. The staples of their 
diet are milk, fish and dura, a kind of mil- 
let grain cultivated throughout the Sudan. 
Their ideas of property amount to primi- 
tive communism. A Nuer, for example, has a 
right only to the strict necessities of 
life. Anything in excess must be surren- 
dered to another in greater need. The Nuers 
practice this generosity not only with 
their fellow-tribesmen, but with any 
neighbors living among them. But they also 
consider that in need they have a right to 
the goods of others. This can lead to rather 
awkward situations, especially for Euro- 
peans. Because of this custom, the south- 
ern Sudanese is often looked on at least by 
foreigners, as a beggar, when he is only 
expecting people to act in conformity with 
tribal notions of justice. 

The Nilotics are materially poor but 
rich in spirit. Fierce, and proud of their 
ability to fight with only a spear, they 
are at other times a gentle and always 4 
noble people. And despite their ferocity, 
many are becoming attracted to the Church. 

Since the peoples of northern Sudan are 
largely Moslem and those of the south 
pagan, the entire Sudan is considered mis- 
sion territory. The Church has entrusted 
all but a single diocese of the Sudan to the 
Verona Fathers, a large and zealous Ital- 
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ian congregation known formally as the 
Sens of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. . 

As might be expected, there have been 
virtually no conversions in the Moslem 
north. Here the Church at best can take 
eare of the needs of the non-Sudanese 
Christians of the cities and towns; but 
missionaries in the south have had consid- 
erable success. There is now one native 
bishop, fifteen native priests, three sem- 
inaries, and three native religious con- 
gregations. 

Lack of conversions is not the Church's 
only problem in the north. Most cities of 
the Middle East have natural social divi- 
sions according tonationality. Thus, acity 
like Khartoum, with a total population of 
over 65,000, has several non-Sudanese, 
non-Moslem cultural groups who move almost 
exclusively with people of their own back- 
grounds. Egyptians, Greeks, Syrians, In- 
dians, Jews, Armenians and Italians live 
side by side but do not mingle in Khartoum. 
Each group is likely to have its own par- 
ticular club or social center. For the 
Church, the problem of reaching Catholics 
within these groups is multiplied because 
of the variety of languages and customs. 
Legion of Mary praesidia, in Khartoum for 
example, must be organized according to 
tongue and national backgrounds. The Ital- 
ians have their own praesidium, the Syri- 
ans theirs, and the Ethiopian Catholics 
theirs, with meetings conducted for each 
in its own vernacular. 

One of the most tragic aspects of life in 
the north is the appalling ignorance of the 
Arabic-speaking Christians—the Copts, Sy- 
rians and Lebanese. Ideally the conversion 
of the Moslems should result from the good 
example of Christian peoples of the same 
language and race—a fact which the Church 
emphatically recognizes in her attempts to 
establish a native clergy in mission 
lands. In north Sudan it should be the 
Arabic-speaking lay Christian rather than 
the European priest, who gives the true ex- 
ample of Christian life. But rather than 
assist the foreign missionary, the Arabic- 
speaking Christian often makes his work 
more difficult by simply being very lax. 
Two and a half years ago, the Sudan won full 
independence from Great Britain. The Eng- 
lish, under the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium, had governed the country 
peacefully and justly since 1899. With the 
coming of independence and a democratic 
tradition established by the British, the 
peoples of the three southern provinces be- 


gan seeking some kind of federated status 
through their elected representatives in 
Parliament. They wished to continue being 
Sudanese; but they also wanted some free- 
dom and autonomy. Most of the southern 
leaders hope for a federation roughly ana- 
lagous to that of the U.S. Local adminis- 
trative positions in the south would be 
held by southern Sudanese and not by north- 
erners. 

South Sudan today still presses the north 
for federation. Unfortunately, constitu- 
tional reform is not the only means by which 
southerners attempt to gain their ends. 

In the summer of 1956 a revolution in the 
southern Sudan took the lives of several 
hundred people in a few weeks. The re- 
volt began when southern soldiers mutinied 
and murdered their officers from the 
north. The revolt spread quickly from army 
posts to southern villages and towns. In 
each locality a vindictive population 
feeling exploited by merchants and civil 
servants from the north methodically mur- 
dered all northerners they could find, us- 
ing guns, rocks and spears as weaponSe 
About the only northerners to survive were 
those who found refuge in Catholic mis- 
sions. In one village women and children 
from the north were mowed down with machine 
guns as they stood crowded in the local 
jail. Others were speared in the back as 
they fled before angry mobs. 

The careers of two priests, both southern 
Sudanese, may help clarify the Church's 
role in the struggle between north and 
south in the days to come. Both priests are 
now members of Parliament. And one of them, 
Father Saturnino Lohure, is head of a coali- 
tion front composed of southern M.P.'s of 
various parties, but united together in de- 
manding federation. The Church is fully 
aware of the dangers to the increasingly 
Christian south if it is integrated com- 
pletely with the Moselm north. Already 
there is religious discrimination in the 
north against southerners seeking employ- 
ment. ("If your name is Mohammed, you get the 
job," commented one southerner, "but if 
your name's John, there's no job for you"). 

Catholic schools in the south, financed 
by the government, were nationalized last 
year, although the missionaries are still 
allowed to teach religion. Arabic will 
probably soon be replacing English as the 
language of instruction; in fact, it would 
not be surprising if the government soon 
ordered the teaching of the Koran in all 
schools.—Mary Michael Louis. 
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THE PSALMS VS. JAZZ 


] must compliment you on the excellent 
article, King David or Tin Pan Alley 
(October, 1958). Your first and last para- 
graphs sum up so well the possible future 
which shall determine the taste in church 
music. Regardless of how popular and 
attractive to the young mind the Redmond 
tunes are, you wonder where they fit in 
the pictures of “Musica Sacra” and the 
“Motu Proprio” and the recent efforts to 
have everyone join in the music of the 
liturgy. [However,] in regard to the song, 
“Why Do We Tip Our Hat to a Priest,” 
I as a music educator must give my com- 
pliment to the arrangement of the music 
as you have it presented. The recorded 
version with the band and the popular 
singer is set so high children could not 
sing along with the record, though they 
could learn the tunes which are so attrac- 
tive and easily learned, but in your printed 
copy there is such evidence of cooperation 
with highly trained music educators—the 
suitable key for children to sing and the 
suitable, artistic and simple accompani- 
ment which anyone of musical ability, even 
children, could play; yet beautiful in style 
and construction. 

There is no name for the arranger of 
the copy in your magazine. The arranger 
of the records is mentioned. Is it possible 
to find out the name of the arranger of 
that music? 

James RayMonp 
Leonia, N.J. 


@ The arranger of the song-sheet ver- 
sion of the Redmond numbers is James 
McCormack.—Ep. 


It is indeed a shame that the Church per- 
mits such bad taste in church music. 
Before long we'll have jazz bands with a 
hot bass to replace the organ. It is heart- 
breaking to see JUBILEE print such trash as 
“Why Do We Tip Our Hats to a Priest,” 
after its strong fight for better church 
music and art; more so, that our teaching 
sisters have sunk so low in teaching music. 
But I guess it shouldn’t be so surprising, 
when so very few sisters know so little 
about the beauty of our own church music 
(in America, they haven’t sung it in con- 
vents for years). 

Well, I guess, since the world is going 
crazy, the Church might just as well tag 
along. 

D. J. LeRoy 

Organist and Choir Dir. 
Holy Cross Church 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Just when we are trying to raise the level 
of our religious education and our liturgical 
worship, there comes along Tin Pan Alley 
syncopation and this apparently with an 
Imprimatur! I suppose that in due course, 
some good souls will want to light our 
church altars with neon lights. 

Would that all of this time and energy 
were put to developing some intellectual 
understanding of religion and a little 
knowledge which would prepare our chil- 
dren for real life and enable them to 
realize that religious education does not 
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Letters to the editor 


consist of memorizing catchy tunes about 
“Why Do We Tip Our Hat to a Priest.” 
This is not the type of learning that will 
teach Catholics the answers to the real 
moral crises of our day or will permit them 
to explain their beliefs to those outside the 
fold who want something more than old 
revival hymns. 

This stuff is trash and I venture to 
prophesy that just like the old Billy Sun- 
day or Aimée McPherson techniques, it 
will bring a strong reaction and loss of 
faith, thus coming back to plague its 
sponsors. 

Epmunp T. DELANEY 
New York, N.Y. 


Your “primary question” concerning the 
Gelineau Psalms and the Redmond tunes 
is timely. You have clearly stated the two 
positions in an objective manner, showing 
the direction of each. There is no question 
in our minds however that the Redmond 
songs are completely incompatible with the 
goal of Christian education, i.e., to instill 
a love and reverence for the true, good, 
and beautiful. These songs employ the 
rhythms and melodies of our lightest pop- 
ular music which is intrinsically opposed 
to the dignity and sincere expression 
proper to a religious theme. Swing has its 
place, but that place is not in the realm 
of Christian doctrine. To accompany re- 
ligious thoughts with trite Tin Pan Alley 
tunes is akin to representing Our Lord 
and Blessed Lady in the latest Hollywood 
fashions. Does the piety of young children 
really need such a poor crutch? We hardly 
think so. 

We believe it is a matter of grave con- 
cern when religion teachers use songs of 
this type. Music can be an excellent means 
of impressing doctrine and developing de- 
votion, but it must be good music if it is 
to achieve its purpose. One wonders what 
the attitude of St. Pius X would be toward 
a religious song that savors of “Rudolph 
the Red-nosed Reindeer.” It is difficult to 
imagine anyone using syncopation, swing, 
and bounce to instill an attitude of deep 
respect, love, and reverence. The “ivory 
tower” must be filled with educators who 
are willing to uphold the standards of good 
religious music, in the classroom as well 
as in the choir loft. 

Joan Swosopa AGNEW 
Alverno College 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SILENCE /RELIGION 


As an elementary school classroom teacher 
in a parochial school I feel that a few 
remarks are in order concerning Helene 
Lubienska de Lenval’s article, Silence/ 
Religion, in the October, 1958, issue of 
JUBILEE. 

In school the child is overworked and 
undernourished according to Miss Lubien- 
ska de Lenval. In this age of recognition 
of individual differences teachers try to 
proportion work in school according to 
the ability of each child. The problem 
seems to be rather with supplying enough 
challenging educative activities, especially 
for the brighter pupils. 

The school lunch programs as well as 


milk at a reduced price make it possible 
for some children to receive better nourish- 
ment at school than they do at home. Most 
children bring a snack to eat at recess. 
lt is the duty of the parent to see that a 
healthful selection is made. 

Some children may be fatigued at the 
end of the school day. Proper rest and diet 
prescribed in the home would allay this 
situation. This fatigue seems to disappear 
once the child is at home and playing 
vigorously. 

Miss Lubienska de Lenval implies that 
the multitude of new things to be learned 
is unhealthful for the child. Why does the 
child attend elementary school? Acquiring 
new skills and perfecting those already 
introduced is the aim of lower education. 
“We are going to learn something new 
today” is most often greeted by a chorus 
of affirmative sounds. Sounds! Here the 
author of “Silence/Religion” has made a 
very good point. However, the ‘“‘stony mut- 
ism” attributed to the schools by Miss de 
Lenval is rather a rule of silence aimed 
at self-direction which increases as the 
child grows. If children are shouted at 
throughout the day by teachers this is no 
fault of the educational system per se. 

Most young children have had a limited 
experience with suffering and it is a rare 
child who can grasp the concept of the 
suffering endured by the Crucified Christ. 
They are able to grasp the idea that Christ 
died for. love of us. The cross is a symbol 
of our faith which should be made familiar 
to the child. My fourth graders were de- 
lighted to receive a classroom crucifix from 
the pastor last week. The salute to the 
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cross is a daily reminder to us of Christ’s 
personal love for each individual. We 
would not want to relegate devotion to 
the Crucified Christ to special ceremonies 
on special days only. 
ADRIENNE CHAPEAU 
South Bend, Ind. 


Under the Religion portion of her article, 
Helene Lubienska de Lenval stated that in 
classrooms she strictly forbade any repre- 
sentations of Jesus in the form of a “baby,” 
(or infant). Also, that it would seem wiser 
(to her), to return to the traditions of the 
early centuries, rather than to employ 
effigies, which stem from a_ naturalistic 
nineteenth century tradition, which is 
shocking and frightening to children, and 
from which all memory of the Resurrection 
is gone. 

She also states that it is wrong to present 
Him as a kind of Peter Pan—a fictional 
character who refused to grow up. 

It is only too evident, that she (and she 
alone) thinks that everyone should think 
of Christ only as the Christ glorified in 
Heaven. 

It appears she is a one-woman army 
against millions of Catholics in her way 
of thinking (and teaching). She is trying 
to say we shouldn’t honor Jesus as a Babe 
or Infant, while the Carmelites, Domini- 
cans and other religious are trying to 
spread devotion to Jesus in the form of 
an infant (Infant Jesus of Prague). Also, 
Our Lady, the Blessed Mother in the form 
of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, the Black 
Madonna of Montserrat and Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, always show her with the 
baby Jesus on her knee. 

Also, she is trying to say it shouldn’t 
be done, but the Catholic Church gives 
its approval for such devotions and even 
encourages the spreading of devotions in 
honor of Jesus in the form of an infant. 

Furthermore, if we took the Infancy of 
Jesus (or any part of Him or His life), 
there wouldn’t be much of a Catholic 
Church left—if any. 

Last, but not least: what difference does 
it make under what form we honor Jesus? 
Whether we honor Him as an Infant or 
glorified in Heaven, He is God, and as long 
as we show Him honor and devotion, He 
is pleased. 

I do not think jJuBILeE did the right 
thing in publishing such an article as the 
one I’ve been commenting on. Helene 
Lubienska de Lenval is, to a certain extent, 
“blaspheming” Jesus. After all, even as 
an Infant or Babe, He is God. Think back 
to the bright star in the East, and the 
Three Wise Men paying homage to the 
“Babe” that Helene Lubienska de Lenval 
seems to be trying to “do away with.” ... 
Instead of trying to discard the Holy In- 
fancy, we should increase our devotion 
to it. 

D. E. McGinnis 
Danville, Illinois 


@ Reader McGinnis and the others who 
objected to Mme. Lubienska’s article 
apparently did not read it carefully, 
especially in the passages about “Baby 
Jesus.” The author made the point 
that in her classes the art follows 
the liturgical season: “In Advent, the 












Virgin seated with empty hands; a 
Christmas we place the Child in her 
arms; At Epiphany, Jesus at the age of 
two, receiving the Magi. After Candle. 
mas, Christ the Good Shepherd. In 
Lent, Christ carrying His Cross. At 
Easter, the Resurrection. After Ascen- 
sion, Christ in glory takes his place 
again at the center of the panel until 
Advent.” Mme. Lubienska objects to 
showing Christ ONLY as a child and 
particularly as a sentimental Peter Pan 
figure which ignores the fact that he 
became Man in the fullest sense. —Ep. 





A MISSIONARY’S PROBLEMS 


I arrived here in the Philippines last year 
and a few weeks ago I received my first 
assignment as missionary in the Mountain 
Province. My parish covers about 25 square 
kilometers and has a population of about 
17,000 Igorots, of whom only a small num. 
ber is Catholic. 

Since we are living here in the moun- 
tains, we are not in direct contact with 
civilization. We do not have electricity or 
roads, so that when I want to visit my 
people I have to hike through the wild 
mountains. This is also why most of my 
Igorots are still pagans and are not able 
to read. Every time I visit my people they 
ask for literature, especially the children 
because they are very eager to learn. So 
I try to get copies of all kinds of maga- 
zines to distribute to the different barrio 
schools or to the adults. But most of the 
time I have to disappoint them because 
I do not have any magazine. 

To raise the low standard of civilization 
in these barrios, I send the most promising 
boys and girls to high school -or college 
in Baguio so that they may become the 
leaders of their people and eventually may 
improve the condition of their brothers. 
I would like to give them more American 
magazines and books to these more than 
100 students of mine so that they will be 
able to widen their vocabulary in English 
which is very essential in their studies 
because all their courses are entirely given 
in English. 

So, dear Friends and Benefactors, I have 
come to your ever generous heart to ask 
you to send me some copies of magazines 
of any kind. I could not afford to pay for 
a subscription and I even beg for the 
school fees for my students. I am also sure 
that there are many of your readers who 
are willing to send me some of their old 
copies or any kind of English literature so 
that my people in the barrios will advance 
a little bit nearer to civilization by reading 
about other people and countries. 

Rev. Jose WATERSCHOOT 
La Trinidad, Philippine Islands 


@ JUBILEE has numerous requests from 
missionaries for subscriptions. We try 
to fill as many as possible, but have 
more than we can service easily. We 
would appreciate it if readers would 
add a missionary subscription to their 
Christmas gift list. The inside front 
cover gives details—Eb. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Andrés Fernandez, S.J. Translated 
by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap. One of the 
greatest of the lives of Christ ever pub- 
lished is now available in English. Beauti- 
fully designed and produced, with abun- 
dant illustrations and maps, The Life of 
Christ is an ideal gift for Christmas. 
$12.50 


THE PARISH 


From Theology to Practice 
Edited by Hugo Rahner, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Robert Kress. Stimulating essays 
by eminent European theologians on the 
historical, theological, liturgical and socio- 


logical aspects of the parish. $2.75 


THE MASS THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Volume I: Advent to Palm Sunday 
By Dame Aemiliana Lohr. Translated 
by I. T. Hale. The Masses of each Sunday 
from the beginning of Advent to Palm 
Sunday, including all the week-days of 
Lent, are explained from the texts the 
Church herself has given to each. Excellent 
meditation material on the liturgy for 
priests, religious and laity. Shortly. $4.50 
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By Rev. Albert J. Shamon. A clear 
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gests many methods of broadening our 


fraternal charity and love. $3.00 
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By John L. Thomas, S.J. Expert ad- 
vice on practical modern family and mar- 
riage problems based on actual case histo- 
ries. Father Thomas is also the author of 
The American Catholic Family and Mar- 
riage and Rhythm. $3.95 
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THE NATIVITY 


The CHI RHOs an 
ancient symbo! 
employed first by 

the pagan Romans (as 
a sign of luck), then 

as the “Chrismon,” a 
mark of the Savior. 
Seen in many forms. 
among them ¥ and 
f. it is composed of 
the first two letters 

of the Greek word for 
Christ. It became 
popular as the monogram 
of Christ during the 
reign of the Emperor 
Constantine, when it 
decorated monuments. 
public buildings. 
sarcophagi. lamps. 
vestments, household 
utensils and clothing. 
The appearance here of 
this once pagan symbo! 
reminds us now that 
‘Christ encompasses all. 


































MAN WAS MADE IN THE IMAG 
MIGHT REFLECT THOSE OF Hi 
2EAL AND HIGHEST DIGNITY Tf 
HE GOODNESS OF GOD’Y. 
TSELF IN US AS IN A MIRROR. TA 
VE ARE OFFERED REPEATEDLY! 
OR, AS IN THE FIRST ADAM ALI 
SECOND ALL MAY BE RAISEM 
ROM THE EFFECTS OF ADAM'S) 
30D. WE SHOULD NOT HAVA 
OVED US, SCATTERING THB 
3Y THE LIGHT OF HIS TRUTH 
HE PROVIDENCE OF GOD IW 
SON OF GOD IS COME AND HAS! 
HAT WE MAY KNOW HIM WHG 































nF GOD SO THAT HIS WAYS 
IMAKER. THIS IS THE NATURAL, 
TWHICH WE MAY ATTAIN: THA 
'WATURE SHOULD REFLEC) 
[ADVANCE US TOWARD THIS END 
LVHE GRACE OF OUR REDEEMER 
LEN ARE FALLEN, SO IN TH 
FUP AGAIN. WE ARE RESCUEL 
'$ALL BY THE PURE MERCY OF 
/ROVED HIM HAD HE NOT FIRST 
{MARKNESS OF OUR IGNORANCE 
HVE KNOW FROM SAINT JOHN 
INHIS, FOR WE KNOW THAT THE 
\GIVEN US UNDERSTANDING 
0 TRUE AND BE IN HIM. 322%"s: 























SAG RANTES WB 


O AGE IN HISTORY lives exclusively in the 
present. No civilized people would ever deny 
by Dr. Edgar Alexander the sources of its own history, nor would 


it ever be possible to succeed in doing so. 





There is no escaping from the impact of the 


The hew pontiff, seen past upon every new generation as it takes up 


the problems that will lead it to the fruitful 
s :. . development of its social and cultural life. This 
in the light of history, tie to Aa past, often unconsciously borne, 
accounts for the deeply rooted metapolitical 
and the Papacy as the fever of interest that swept the peoples of 
the West—Catholic, Protestant, Jew—upon the 
guardian of freedom death of nin Pius ian and the election 
and coronation of his successor, John XXIII. 
Modern techniques of communication 
heightened the dramatic reality of the event 
by radio, television and films, and contributed 
to its impact on the consciousness of 
mankind. But the true cause of the impression 
made by these events lies much deeper, and 
extends like a powerful underground river 
into embattled areas of vital concern to western 
man: the areas in which his tradition of 
freedom is threatened by despotic power. 
Consequently the drama of death and rebirth 
in the Eternal City has for many men an 
eminently political character: the Vatican 
for the moment is the focal point of the 
political consciousness of the world. Here 
Dr. Edgar Alexander, the eminent German- 
American philosopher and historian, for six 


years a member of the Vatican staff, analyzes 


the papacy and the popes named John. 














ROMA AETERNA: 

Living history 
NEVER BEFORE IN HISTORY has the death of one pope and 
the installation of his successor received such recognition 
from the non-Catholic world—witness to the unique and 
solid significance of the role of the Roman pontifex, but 
proof as well that many men are aware that the institu- 
tion of the Papacy represents the best values and tradi- 
tions of Christian civilization and stands as the ultimate 
symbol (and protector) of its freedom. 

Only in this perspective can the higher political mean- 
ing of the Papacy today be understood: to understand it 
we need not be concerned with questions of a theological 
and dogmatic nature. Much more cogent to our present 
inquiry are the concrete effects of the Church’s sacra- 
mental life on the historical and cultural patterns of the 
world today. 

The history of the western world differs from that of 
all other cultural histories in that here the power of the 
state has always been subject to the law. The western 
state has been molded by the old Roman concept of 
imperium: the rule of the state under control of the law 
rather than that of men, individually or in groups. This 
concept has been extended into the political and social 
order not only as the personification and activating prin- 
ciple of all legitimate power, but as foundation and 
measure of all properly ordained activity toward the 
realization and protection of freedom. The entire social 
and political development of the West, since the days of 
its birth in the Latin Republic of Rome in 509 B.C., up 
to the present, has been progressive striving towards 
this freedom. , 

This insight is fundamental to an understanding of the 
historical conditions underlying the political and social 
institutions of the west. What is less often consciously 
acknowledged is that the Papacy has played an eminent 
role in the growth of western freedom throughout most of 
its development in law and tradition since the birth of 
Rome. 


I] ROMA SACRA: 

The conscience of the West 

Seen in this light, the Church is remarkable for her 
work in society and the Papacy appears first of all as the 
conscience of western freedoms and their defender against 
the lawless seizure of power. The struggle of the early 
Roman church against imperial Rome herself (already 
contaminated with oriental influences) was ironically a 
defense of the earlier Roman tradition of freedom of 
conscience. In the same way the later struggle between 


the popes and the caesaro-papism of the so-called “all- 
Christian theocracy” of the Byzantine rulers of the East 
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was in its political meaning a struggle for the freedom 
of the West. The success of the Papacy in both these in-+ 
stances rescued the old Roman tradition of freedom, gave 
birth in time to the liberty-loving states of early Europe 
and made possible their subsequent expansion into what 
we call the western world. Subsequent quarrels between 
the Papacy and secular powers, in the Middle Ages and 
up to the present, can be understood as instances in 
which secular rulers have come into conflict With the 
pope, the traditional custodian of spiritual authority and 
at the same time the intellectual watchman of western 
man’s juridical liberty. 

The fundamental meaning of this mission of the papacy 
has in recent years often been minimized and made to 
appear in a negative light, mainly because some popes 
like the rigorist Hildebrand and the overzealous, abso- 
lutist Boniface VIII exaggerated their role nearly to the 
point of a papal caesarism. The fact that efforts like 
theirs had no success was due to the strong tradition of 
the West: a tradition normally best personified by the 
Papacy itself. 

It is for this reason that today the entire free world 
directs its gaze and places its hopes upon the new wearer 
of the papal tiara, who has now taken over the sacred 
and sanctifying office of a teacher of the nations and de- 


fender of their liberties. 
PONTIFEX MAXIMUS: 


II] Guardian of freedom 


The title of Pontifex Maximus gives a special historical 
dimension to the wearer of the papal tiara. This title en- 
compasses the noblest traditions of the political and 
ethical foundations of western freedom and symbolizes 
the realization of good within the social order. No other 
traditional term so well denotes the guided role of Rome 
as teacher of the nations. The semantic origin of this 
papal title—Pontifex—reaches back to the foundations 
of Rome. 

At the beginning of the Roman Republic the position 
of Pontifex Maximus was established to concretize a 
fundamental separation between roles of ruler and high 
priest. In 509 B.C., a rebellion of the Latin people against 
the rule of the orientalized kingdom of the Etruscans 
brought to an end the political abuses of religious power 
in Rome. The sure instinct of the Latin political genius 
of that time established a basic separation between the 
new republic’s secular power and its spiritual authority, 
which under the Etruscan monarchy had been united in 
one. This separation of powers between res profanae and 
res sacrae formed the basis of those institutional and 
juridical safeguards which protected religious and moral 
values from usurpation or abuse by secular power and 
gave a foundation on which was built all the subsequent 
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history vf religious and political freedom in Europe. 

The founders of the Roman Republic achieved the 
eradication of monarchy so thoroughly that they ex- 
punged the word and concept of rex forever from the 
political vocabulary of Rome. For this reason even the 
strongest Greek and oriental influences on the Rome of 
the late Republic and the Empire with its soldier-god 
emperors and appalling decadence, never succeeded in 
reviving the title of rex. Substitute designations like 
Caesar, Augustus or imperator had to be invented to 
serve the new monarchic forms of empire. 

The rigor of the original Roman ban on kingship was 
particularly underscored by the fact that the chief of the 
Roman priesthood, the pontifex maximus, highest guard- 
ian of the res sacrae, was given as sign of his particular 
dignity and invulnerability in relation to the secular 
powers, a second and concurrent title of rex sacrorum. 
This pontifex maximus—rex sacrorum maintained 
throughout the entire history of the Roman Republic his 
exalted rule as protector of sacred things and sacred 
rights, and thus in a profound way favored the classic 
flowering of Roman law with its personalist concepts of 
society and government. Within this tradition may be 
found the very core of the Roman concept of freedom, 
the cornerstone of culture in the Christian West. 

The triumph of the Christian religion and its social 
assimilation of the real traditions of pre-imperial, re- 
publican Rome (as exemplified by the teachings of Cicero 
in statecraft and the natural law) brought the political 
abuse of religion and with it the role of pontifex maximus- 
rex sacrorum, to an end. It is true that the first 
“Christian” emperors from Constantine to Gratian con- 
tinued to hold the title of Pontifex Maximus. It required 
the special influences and the powerful spirit of St. Am- 
brose of Milan to induce Gratian finally to give up this 
title in 379 and to dissolve the college of pagan “pontifici” 
in Rome. The next few centuries of struggle on the part 
of the Roman popes to safeguard their ecclesiastical and 
pontifical independence against the caesaro-papism of the 
Byzantine emperors, and the progressive identification of 
all true values and traditions of Roma Eterna with 
papal Rome after the fall of the Western Empire, led 
Popes Leo the Great and Gelasius I to take over the title 
of Pontifex Maximus in a definitive manner. The Chair 
of Peter had finally come in the logic of history, to stand 
for the Roma Sacra of Christendom. 


| NOMEN EST OMEN: 

\ Pope John XXII 
THE INSTITUTION of the Papacy is so saturated with tra- 
dition that no newly elected pope can escape the histori- 


cal implications inherent in the name he chooses. So the 
Venetian patriarch Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, as he went 
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into conclave, must have given much thought to the name 
he would choose if the election fell to him. In either case 
there are special characteristics associated with the papal 
name of John—traits which have more than symbolic 
pertinence to the present situation: in choosing the name 
of John Cardinal Roncalli may have considered the char- 
acter of the pontifical reigns of many others of the name, 
or he may have thought particularly of the reign of his 
medieval predecessor, John the XXII. 

Most of the Popes John reigned during the second five 
hundred years of the Christian millennium. It was a 
period in which the Church was involved in an almost 
uninterrupted succession of struggles against the caesaro- 
papism of the East. The Church defended herself deci- 
sively in these struggles, and at the same time preserved 
western culture from domination by the despotism of 
Byzantium. The succession began with the three-year 
reign of Pope John I, who died in prison at Ravenna in 
526, victim of the fight between the Gothic king Theodoric 
and Justinian II, the Byzantine emperor. A later Pope of 
the name—John VIII—excommunicated Photius in 869 
in the course of his struggle against Byzantium autocracy 
and heresy. John X died in 928 a victim of his resistance 
to Emperor Leo IV and the intrigues of the princess 
Marozia. John XIX suffered persecution by Emperor 
Basil II and was stricken by him from the diptychs of 
the Byzantine Church. The name John thus has special 
meaning in a situation in which the Church is once more 
embattled by political persecution in eastern Europe. 

The name John also evokes the universal character of 
the papacy in a particular way: among the illustrious 
succession of Popes John there is relatively the largest 
proportion of non-Italians: two Greeks, a Spaniard, a 
Dalmatian and a Frenchman. 

The reign of the present Pontiff’s direct predecessor 
John XXII (1316-1334) is a particularly fortunate model 
for the new pontificate. He was the first and most notable 
pope of the Avignon Exile. Born in Cahors, in northern 
France, he was far better educated than most of the popes 
in the waning Middle Ages, a devout priest and also a 
skilled diplomat, an‘energetic battler for purity of doc- 
trine and the independence of the Papacy from the secular 
power. 

After a preparation in medicine and law, John XXII 
studied theology in Paris under Thomas Aquinas who 
was to be canonized in 1316 during John’s pontificate. 
As chancellor to Charles II of Anjou he was close friends 
with the King’s son, Louis, who as Bishop of Toulouse, 
was a shining example of priestly gentleness and works 
of charity, and was also to be canonized after his early 
death in 1317 by the same Pope John. In harmony with 
the spirit of St. Thomas Aquinas, John was an energetic 
patron of learning, renovating the old universities of 
Toulouse and Bologna, and founding others in Cahors 
and Cambridge. In Avignon he also founded the first 
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John XXII, with St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Louis of Toulouse, was probably the most important pope of the 
fourteenth century. The son of a cobbler, he was a great ruler, though often reckless and lacking self-control; however, he was 
considerate to his enemies. He was a notable intellectual, and founded university chairs of Hebrew, Arabic and Chaldean, and 
was an outstanding poet. His bull, pocta sANCTORUM, is the first important papal statement on church music. 
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» modern papal library while his Papal Court became a 
> center of the arts. 
' Well trained in the philosophic realism of St. Thomas. 
' John XXII sharply detected the immanentism and general 
flavor of error in those early works of Meister Eckhart. 
E which he condemned in an ecclesiastical judgment: errors 
' which six centuries later were to serve as tools of the 
3 philosophers of National Socialism and enthrone him as 
creator of the philosophic core of the new “German” 
' Christianity free of Rome which the Nazis were trying 
' to propagate. John XXII showed the same healthy realism 
| later when he quelled a social and philosophic rebellion 
against the Church’s teaching on property: This was the 
© famous minorite controversy, in which an attempt was 
"made to compel ecclesiastical sanction for the practice 
) of poverty through a pre-Communistic denial of private 
: property. This rebellion—as it was politically exploited— 
a was part of a long struggle by Emperor Louis of Bavaria 
" against the papal authority of John XXII; a conflict which 
© developed to the point that a packed court of bishops 
F subservient to the Emperor gathered in St. Peter’s and 
| proclaimed the deposition of the Pope. The reign of John 
XXII thus is rich in symbolism valid for our time be- 
' cause of the Church’s situation within the hegemony of 


"Communist imperialism, particularly in the East. 


HABEMUS PAPAM: 
John XXIII 


'TuE ELECTION of the 77-year old Cardinal Roncalli on 
October 28 as the 262nd ruler in the Chair of Peter has 
tbeen called by some observers a “compromise solution” 
; by the conclave, because neither the camp of extreme con- 
'Servatism, represented by the Cardinal of the Curia. 
Ottaviani, nor the markedly progressive camp repre- 
"sented by the French Cardinals and headed by Cardinal 
/Lercaro of Bologna, could muster the needed two-thirds 
“majority to elect their candidates. A greater knowledge 
Vof the new Pope’s life and character than was available 
to the public at first furnishes us, however, with com- 
"pelling proof that the choice of the conclave was a posi- 
itive and forward-looking decision and in no way a com- 
'promise—at least in the pejorative sense of the term. 
_ When early in the evening of October 28, the Cardinal 
‘Patriarch of Venice in conclave signified his intentions 
| Tespecting the election that had fallen upon him with the 
“accepto!,” a climax and fulfillment had been reached of 
; nearly 77 years of the life of Cardinal Angelo Giuseppe 
Roncalli. It represented the formal capstone in the ex- 
-emplary career of a poor sharecropper’s son from Lom- 
bardy. 
Bred of the rugged stuff of mind and body, imbued 
with a deep sense of religion and priestly duty, he grew 
up in peasant surroundings. one of a family of 12 in a 
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small northern Italian town, and passed through the 
contrasting stages of service in the Church on up to the 
patriarchal throne of St. Mark’s and now at last to the 
episcopal seat of Christendom. 

Normally the rich experience of such a career is con- 
sidered the fullest self-realization that could be expected 
in the life of man. But in the case of Cardinal Roncalli, 
the unique institution of the Papacy makes the experience 
only a part of a new intellectual and spiritual unity. In 
other words, just as no part of the bodily and mental 
powers peculiar to the man and priest Roncalli can have 
diminished or become in any way less effective in the now 
elevated figure, all the rich content of the Cardinal’s life 
will not cease to be operative in the new setting of the 
Papacy: rather it will acquire new meaning and value. 

Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli was born November 25, 1881 
in Sotto il Monte, a small village in the mountains near 
Bergamo, between Milan and the Swiss border, eldest son 
of a peasant family which was to be blessed with eleven 
more children. At the age of eleven he began his studies 
in the Bergamo Seminary, completing them in Rome at 
the Cerasola College in 1908, when he received his ordi- 
nation as a priest. From then until 1914, he served as 
secretary to Bishop Radini-Tedeschi in Bergamo, and at 
the same time taught Theology and Patristic Studies in 
the local seminary. When Italy entered the First World 
War, he served in the army as chaplain. After the war he 
returned to Bergamo and devoted himself with great in- 
tensity to the charitable service and priestly care of stu- 
dents, as well as to the women’s sodalities of the diocese. 
He continued teaching at the University and in several 
other schools of the city. In 1921 Pope Benedict XV 
called him to Rome on the recommendation of Achille 
Cardinal Ratti of Milan (later Pius XI) and entrusted 
him with direction of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith for Italy. In all this activity, forty-year old Mon- 
signor Roncalli earned the special confidence of Pope 
Pius XI, who had already come to appreciate his Lombard 
countryman while he had been prefect of the Ambrosiana 
in Milan, and later in that same city as Archbishop. In 
1925 Pius XI made him titular archbishop and Apostolic 
Visitor in Bulgaria. After ten years in Sofia, Archbishop 
Roncalli went to Turkey as Apostolic Delegate in 1935, 
where from his permanent see at Istanbul he acted con- 
currently as Apostolic Vicar for Greece until 1945. 

This twenty-year tour of diplomatic duty in Bulgaria. 
Greece and Turkey has given the present Pope a rare 
familiarity with the entire political, religious, social and 
other cultural problems of eastern Europe, Russia and the 
Near East. As a result one may expect of him an especially 
vital and effective policy toward problems of ecclesiastical 
polity in eastern Europe; linguistically, too, he is well 
prepared for work in that area, being fluent in both Bul- 
garian and Russian, mastered during twenty years of ex- 
acting diplomatic experience. 


























The nomination of Roncalli as Papal Nuncio to France 
in 1945 was a happy decision of ecclesiastical policy made 
by Pius XII in the post-war period. So much has been 
written on the extraordinary productive activity of the 
new Pope when he was Nuncio in Paris from the end of 
' World War II to 1953, that one comment alone must be 
4 added: If the Vatican’s general prestige in Europe was 
j greatly heightened in the post-war years, the new en- 
_ thusiasm for Rome and the Papacy may well be traced, 
' at least in part, to the effectiveness of such rare person- 
' alities as Nuncio Roncalli. A sign of this is the fact that 
| European Catholics generally and particularly the French 
» welcomed his election as new Pope with great enthusiasm. 
_ Roncalli was made Cardinal and Patriarch of Venice 
"in 1953. He worked in this new and powerful position for 

"a creative reconciliation of Church and religion with the 
' knotty realities of the intellectual, social and political life 
| of his people. In the few years of his See in Venice, he was 
| not only an exemplary pastor of souls but showed by his 
_ own example that hierarchial dignities are no impedi- 
_ ment to preserving peasant virtues and a simple way of 
' life. He also showed how much can be done toward mak- 
" ing political relationships more human, even with an- 
4 tagonists. His greetings to the Socialist Congress in Venice 
| in 1956 were one good example. Later, the positive atti- 
3 tude he took toward the Film Festival of Venice, and his 
' commissioning of a performance in the cathedral of the 
~ ultra-modern St. Mark Cantata by the Russian-born com- 
poser Igor Stravinsky, a devout orthodox believer, showed 
unequivocally that the Catholic Church of the twentieth 
century is capable of a creative and encouraging encounter 


| with contemporary art. 


| A MODERN POPE: 

\ Democracy and liberty 

THE EXCEPTIONALLY FREE SPIRIT and personal charm with 
which the new Pope introduced himself to the world 
showed—even at the cost of shocking some traditionalists, 
| that within the walls of the Vatican a free and democratic 
| breeze has begun to blow. 

_ Perhaps only a student of Church history can fully 
| appreciate the significance of a democratic gesture which 
"was scarcely noticed by the public during the coronation 
| ceremonies at St. Peter’s. Awaiting his crowning, the Pope 
_ simply and directly cut out the ritual of kissing the foot, 
which had been smuggled into the ceremony from By- 
| zantium during the Middle Ages, and which, until now, 
| every cardinal had continued to perform out of homage. 
| John XXIII, in a more modern spirit, contented himself 
with having the cardinals demonstrate this homage by 
| kissing his Fisherman’s ring. 

| One more gesture of the new Pope’s showed that he 
| was well aware, upon entering into his pontificate, of how 
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John XXIII (then Patriarch of Venice) is seen here in 
a rare meeting with his predecessor, Pius X11. 


much the creative effectiveness of the role of Pontifex 
Maximus which had fallen to him, as true guardian of 
liberty for the entire world, depended on bringing to new 
life all the meaningful traditions of this office. In his first 
address as Holy Father, along with excerpts from St. 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, John saw fit to quote a 
definition of peace taken from the works of Cicero: “The 
name of peace is sweet, but that which it signifies is 
healthful: there is, however, a very great difference be- 
tween peace and slavery. The true peace is tranquillity in 
liberty.” We may assume that this will be the guiding rule 
of the man who bears the most popular name in papal 
history. @ 























Sa. 
On his way to Mass at a mission, Father 
Morrison passes through a non-Catholic 
town where he gave a convert-making tent 
meeting last summer, but only a handful of 
people would come. 


RURAL PRIEST 


Father John Morrison, a Glenmary Home Missioner, works hard to 


bring the Church to a priestless county in Southern Ohio 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY CHARLES HARBUTT 
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Glenmary Home Missioner Father John Morrison drives a hundred 
miles a day on backwoods roads to cover his Southern Ohio parish. 
Although only one per cent of the people are Catholic, Father Morrison 
considers the entire population his spiritual responsibility. He has one 
assistant, Father Leo Schloemer. Born in Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
Father Morrison was studying for the diocesan priesthood in Springfield, 
when a Glenmary recruiter visited his seminary. Impressed by the 
statistics (700 counties in the U. S. without priests, 44,000,000 non- 
Catholics in the South) and the chance for a missionary apostolate rather 
than work in a large parish, he joined Glenmary. 
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Roaring down a country road in south- 
ern Ohio, Father John Morrison skidded 
to a stop, checked the name on a mailbox 
and clambered out of his dusty Ford to 
talk. “My name is Father John Morrison 
and I’m the new priest over at West 
Union,” he told the woman in the crum- 
bling farmhouse, adding, “I see you’re 
a Begley like my mother—I thought we 
might be kin.” After comparing genealo- 
gies in vain and receiving an invitation 
back, the young priest left, jotting down 
the family’s name and location. 

The meeting was typical of Father Mor- 
rison’s first weeks as a Glenmary Missioner 
in rural Adams County. Across the Ohio 
river from Kentucky, the county has tough 
waterfront towns, poor croplands, gravel 
roads and 275 Catholics—most of them 
converts—in 21,000 inhabitants. “In a 
place like this, no happening is by chance 
and you take advantage of everything, 
even your mother’s maiden name, in order 
to meet the people,” Father Morrison ex- 
plains. “Maybe a man is a potential con- 
vert, maybe he’ll teach you something, 
maybe he'll give you a chance to be a 
Christian.” The young priest strikes up 
conversations in restaurants, visits anyone 
he hears of in the hospital, congratulates 
new fathers, consoles widows and makes 
notes of each new acquaintance. 

The first Glenmary Missioners in the 
area were asked, “Don’t you know priests 
aren't allowed in Adams County?” But 


through constant visiting, street preaching 


and summertime tent meetings (similar in 
format to Protestant revivals), the num- 
ber of Catholics has gradually increased. 
When Father Morrison arrived early this 
fall, he was pastor of a mother church in 
West Union and three outlying missions, 
one in a former gasoline station. Besides 
meeting people and managing the parish, 
the thirty-year-old priest, aided by Glen- 
mary Brother Edward West, distributes 
clothing, supervises the building of a mis- 
sion center in Manchester and chauffeurs 
children to Saturday catechism classes con- 
ducted by Glenmary sisters from West 
Portsmouth. 











Glenmary’s Founding 


@ The first stutement of the Glenmary idea came 
around World War I when its founder, Very Reverend 
W. Howard Bishop, wrote: “The rural sections with 
their large families are the fountain heads from which 
our native-born city and town populations are being 
constantly replenished. With this steady drift from farm 
to city come many baptized Catholics with whom the 
Faith has never had a fair chance. Brought up in the 
midst of non-Catholic surroundings, ... they have 
lost the Faith. They come to the city as non-Catholics 
or with no religion at all.” 

Father Bishop was the pastor of a small country 
parish in Maryland and with other pastors he organized 
a Diocesan Rural Life Conference, which was so 
successful Father Bishop was the logical choice as 
president (1928-34) of the National Rural Life 
Conference. During the early years of the Depression, 
Father Bishop studied agriculture, economics and 
Chesterton-Belloc Distributism and came up with a 
complicated plan for resettling Maryland’s dispossessed 
and unemployed on reclaimed land; state 
legislators turned it down. 

In 1936, drawing upon statistics showing that 
one-third of the nation was priestless, Father Bishop 
published an article calling for a society of home 
missioners and began looking for a patron and 
vocations. Archbishop John T. McNicholas of 
Cincinnati received the priest and helped launch 
the new society. 

Glenmary’s first attempt at mission work was in 
Ohio’s Adams County. The priests repaired an unused 
chapel in Manchester and began street-preaching there 
and in near-by towns. Later, as vocations began to 
arrive from various diocesan seminaries (Glenmary is 
a society of secular priests bound together by oath), 
fourteen mission areas were opened in Kentucky, 
Ohio, Virginia, Georgia, North Carolina, West Virginia 
and Oklahoma. As Glenmary grew, brothers and nuns 
have been added. Today, the society’s 48 priests 
care for nearly 100,000 square miles turned over to 
them by bishops conscious of the work to be done in 
the rural areas of their sees. 

Each summer, seminarians and priests “beat the 
bush” for converts with tent preaching stands, which 
follow the general pattern of popular revival 
meetings: “Gospel Harmony” singing, house-to-house 
visits, preaching and, when available, a magic act. 

Since rural areas are usually poor and few bishops 
can spare the funds for adequate mission work, 
Glenmary priests are supported partly by the bishop 
of the diocese, partly through the motherhouse from 
gifts and church collections arranged by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith. (One missionary 
hopes mission parishes will be adopted by more 
affluent parishes, which will contribute regularly to 
the work in the field.) “But naturally, we all hope to 
put ourselves out of business,” Father Morrison 
says, “since our goal is to turn over to the bishop fully 
active and thriving rural parishes.” 
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At breakfast at a truck stop, Father Morrison falls into a 
conversation with a truck driver who said he had always liked the 
Catholics, but had never tried to join because he “led a fast 
life.” Father Morrison explained the Church is a Church for 
sinners, took down the driver’s name and address and sent it to 
his home town priest. 
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A Glenmary map shows 700 priestless counties (in 
black) and 69,000 priestless towns throughout the United 
States, mostly in rural areas. 


A young farm mother looks through a box of winter clothing 
Father Morrison brought from the parish house. The farmed 
out land and the recession had resulted in cutting off her 
family’s income. Few of the people given food or clothing 

are Catholic. “But this shows them the Church still loves 
them,” Father Morrison says. 
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Starting on his rounds, Father Morrison picks up 
parish mail. Many of the townspeople who are friendly 
with him in private refuse to be seen speaking to him 
in such public places as the post office. 


On a call to the local newspaper editor, Father 
Morrison tries to persuade him to run a weekly column 
on Christ, the Son of God. The editor 

refused because religious subjects in the 

past had caused controversy and his present policy 
was not to print them. 








In the local hospital, Father Morrison gives Communion 
to a young mother. 


After completing his rounds of visiting, Father Morrison 
repairs a leaky drainpipe on the roof of the parish house 
in West Union. Glenmary missioners frequently build 
their mission churches themselves. 
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Father Morrison carries a basket of apples given him by a retired 
farmer to distribute to the poor. “These are the poor of the 
poor,” Father Morrison says. Much of the land in the county is 
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farmed out, and there is little industry. The homes are 
frequently rundown, with large chinks in the walls, kerosene 
lights, no indoor lavatories and with woodburning stoves. 


Father Morrison sings Mass in the 
empty parish church on a weekday. 


After Sunday Mass at Peebles, Father Morrison chats 
with parishioners. The dialogue Mass is used to help 
Catholics feel more closely knit. 








A young construction worker learns from Father 
Morrison that his wife has just given birth to a boy. 
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Pacing through a field, Father Morrison measures off land for a new 
mission chapel. The goal of Glenmary is to plant the Church in 
previously non-Catholic rural areas, making converts, building 
churches, parish houses and convents and eventually turning 


=@ Father Morrison confers with the foreman of a crew 
constructing a mission center in Manchester. 








them over to the local bishops to be staffed by 

diocesan priests. “The odd thing is,” Father Morrison says, 
“as soon as the parish begins to get organized, we get 
the urge to move on.” 
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Confused by unmarked country roads, Father Morrison 
stops to ask a farmer and to chat about farm prices. 
The priest is friendly to everyone he meets. 


At sundown, Father Morrison says first Friday Mass in 
the mission at Peebles. Because a retired 

Slovakian-born farmer was willing to live on the grounds, 
the parish can reserve the Eucharist in the chapel. 











A typical village built by Father Pire 
is Europadorf, near Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The drawing is by a seven-year-old 
Polish refugee boy whose family is 
prevented from emigrating because of 
the mother’s weak lungs. 


Father Pire’s 
“Europe of 
the Heart” 


“The DPs,” says 48-year-old Bel- 
gian Dominican Dominique Georges 
Pire, “are not the poor, but the hope- 
less and the disoriented. They are in 
fact like plants without roots. They 
have been uprooted and have lost 


everything which served to identify 


them: home, neighborhood, church 
—all are lost. Many have lost parents, 
or children, or wife or husband—as- 
sassinated, disappeared without trace, 
perhaps in Siberia, or emigrated to 
distant countries. Is it any wonder 
that they are driven to despair, to the 
‘psychosis of the camps’? After this, 
who dares accuse the refugees of im- 
morality on learning that some of 
them drink, work only irregularly, 
dive in drab surroundings and have 
illegitimate children?” 

Father Pire’s interest in the DP 
came one cold February day in 1949 
when he heard a young American, 
Edward Faust-Squadrille, talk about 
the plight of the refugee. “I myself 
had never heard of the DP,” wrote 
Father Pire later. Horrified to learn 
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of the terrible conditions under which 
refugees were living in Germany and 
Austria, he began a system of “god- 
parents,” by which people in the West 
would correspond with DP’s from the 
East who were not able-bodied 
enough to appeal to Western nations 
and so be permitted to immigrate. 
By the end of the year, a thousand 
Western Europeans were correspond- 
ing with refugees. 

But after seeing the abysmal life 
in the camps, Father Pire decided 
letters and food parcels were not 
enough: what was needed was a way 
to free DPs from the frustrations of 
camp life. A year later, Father Pire 
opened the first old people’s home 
which took in ten aged Russian and 
Ukrainian couples; three more homes 
were soon established. 

Still another problem presented it- 
self/—the young refugees with grow- 
ing families. Father Pire began to 
construct a series of villages on the 
outskirts of European towns. The 
populations would be drawn exclu- 
sively from hard-core refugees, with 
first choice going to large families. 
So far five villages in five different 
countries have been founded, the last 
one named for Father Pire’s friend, 
Albert Schweitzer. 

His work was financed “mainly 
with the help of contributions from 
individuals, not all of them rich in 
money, it is true, but all of them rich 
in generosity.” However, he feels 
strongly about help on an official 
scale, remarking that “the West has 
no reason to be proud of what it has 
done for the refugees. The various 
countries have been preoccupied with 
the problem of able-bodied workers 
and the official international agencies 
have been of great help to those refu- 
gees who qualified for entry into the 
Western nations. However, the ineli- 
gible were forgotten. And even for 
those selected, such were the criteria 
employed—purely materialistic, al- 
ways on a purely individual basis— 
that in many cases the refugees were 
given the cruel choice of emigrating 
alone, leaving behind a wife or hus- 





band with an infected lung, or re- 
maining behind with their families 
to waste away slowly. Numerous or- 
ganizations have occupied themselves 
with the refugees and continue to do 
so. But one could have done with 
fewer such organizations and a great 
deal more love. Why, with funds so 
limited, should refugees be classed 
by religion or nationality? ... The 
extensive distribution of gift parcels 
has undermined the refugee’s morale 
and made a beggar of him. Why 
should the refugee not claim a Polish 
mother-in-law if there is a Polish 
organization distributing pullovers, 
or not have his son baptised a Catho- 
lic if the Catholics are distributing 
free butter? These begging habits 
will be among the most indelible 
characteristics of the DP, and will, 
together with his uprooted feeling, 
mark his spirit most deeply. ... The 
magic word, the one key to unlock 
the heart of the refugees, remains 
the word ‘Love .. . We believe that 
in love we can find the solution to the 
problem of the refugee (and to many 
other problems as well). We want the 
love for the refugee to be totally dis- 
interested. For ourselves we seek 
neither conversions nor impressive 
statistics. We want our love to be 
boundless: race, religion, class—none 
of these is an obstacle to us. We 
would like to help humanity in dis- 
tress everywhere, and are prepared 
in turn to ask help from all mankind. 
At the same time we should like our 
love to be free of that bureaucratic 
spirit which reduces the human per- 
sonality to figures on a piece of 
paper. Our motto is ‘The heart open 
to the world,’ and our dream, ‘The 
Europe of the Heart.’” 

A few weeks ago, for his overflow- 
ing love for the refugee, Father Pire 





was given the Nobel prize for peace. 


He was the first priest to win the 
award since its establishment in 1901. 
Father Pire’s $42,000 prize will go 
to a new village (in Norway), named 
after Anne Frank, the young Jewish 
girl who died in a German concen- 
tration camp. 


Father Pire shows off the first child 
to be born in one of his villages. 











African women meet to 
discuss their problems 


In the newly created republics of Ghana and Togoland and in other West 
African territories still attached to European powers, a major social revolution 


is quietly taking place. It is spearheaded by Catholic women, most of whom 
have been educated by Catholic missionaries; the majority are converts whose 
families (and in some cases whose husbands) are pagan. Recently three hundred 
of these Catholic African women met in Lome, Togoland, for a twelve-day 
seminar organized by the World Union of Catholic Women’s Organizations 
and sponsored by UNESCO, to discuss the difficulties they face in trying to 
lead Christian lives in a predominantly pagan society. The delegates concentrated 
on problems that affected them immediately—ranging from the abuses 
surrounding the customs of “marriage palaver” and polygamy to how to cope 


with in-laws and woman's new role in civic and social affairs. 


4 Delegates to the recent Congress of Catholic African Women organized at the urging of the late Pope Pius XII and held in 
Lome, Togoland, hear the Ghanian bishop, Rt. Rev. John K. Amissah, speak on the preservation of what is good in African 
customs while correcting their abuses. (LEFT) A teacher from a small “bush” village in Ghana was a typical delegate. 
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A wealth of fine reading from 
the world of Catholic thought 
P. J. KENEDY 


AND SONS 


: 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
Translated by Mscr. Ronarp A. 
Knox. In a lovely new translation 
of this spiritual classic, the words 
and ideas of St. Thérése are pre- 
sented, for the first time in Eng- 
lish, exactly as she wrote them, re- 
vealing the French Carmelite nun 
in a new, more human, yet even 


more inspiring light. $4.50 


DICTIONARY OF PAPAL 
PRONOUNCEMENTS 

Leo XIII to Pius XII (1878 to 1957) 
Compiled by Sister M. Craupta, 
1.H.M. Here, briefly digested, are 
the documentary pronouncements 
by the modern Popes on matters 
affecting the spiritual and social 
lives of all in the world today — 
such matters as labor relations, 
nuclear warfare, marriage and the 
family, psychiatry and current med- 
ical practice. $6.50 


A DICTIONARY OF SAINTS 
Compiled by DonaLp ATTWATER. 
Based on the four-volume Butler’s 
Lives of the Saints, this is a con- 
cise, authoritative account of the 
more than 2,500 saints and beati 
included in the larger work. Cross- 
referenced. $4.50 


THREE CARDINALS: 

Newman, Wiseman, Manning 
By E. E. Reynotps. Through this 
penetrating study of three extraor- 
dinary men — their relations to 
one another, and to the 19th-cen- 
tury position of Catholicism in 
England — new insights are gained 
into a turbulent period of Church 
history. $5.50 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN ACTION 

By Micnaet Wit.iams. Com- 
pletely revised by Zsolt Aradi. 
More than 50% new material 
brings this standard work by the 
founder of The Commonweal on 
the organization, administrative 
processes, legislation and rites of 
the Church thoroughly up to date. 

$5.75 


Now at your bookstore 
PP. J. KENNEDY & SONS, 
Publishers 
In Canada: Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada), Limited 











The African woman 


“Marriage palaver,” which encompasses all the protracted discussions 
and negotiations involved in arranging marriages, is generally conceded 
to be the greatest single obstacle to the growth and practice of 
Christianity in Africa. The talks are carried on by the male relatives 
of two families and include such questions as the bride price to be paid 
by the groom to the girl’s family before the wedding, the possibility of 
the husband’s taking a second wife, or the amount of interference to be 
expected from his relatives after the wedding. The prospective bride 
has no voice in the arrangements and sometimes a girl over whom the 
families haggle has not even reached the age of puberty. Too often 
marriage palaver is reduced to the level of a mere business transaction 
in which the woman is treated as a chattel. 

The bride price varies from territory to territory (in some places cash, 
in others cows or the groom’s free labor for a year), but the negotiations 
preceding it follow a rigid pattern of visits by the boy and his family 
to members of the girl’s family and the presentation of prescribed gifts— 
tobacco and liquor (head rum) for the father, a cloth for the mother 
to replace the one she carried the girl in as a baby, a complete trousseau 
jor the bride, and, since African society has become more Westernized, 
expensive items such as a sewing machine or a refrigerator. 

These customs must be strictly observed if the marriage is to be 
considered valid according to tribal law. Generally the Church insists 
that at least the essential preliminaries be observed before a marriage 
is blessed, but it strongly discourages the exorbitant expenses connected 
with weddings (sometimes as much as $350 for a man earning $35 
a month) because they delay marriages unduly and tempt some young 
couples to start living together before conclusion of family negotiations. 
That often happens anyway and it is not considered a disgrace if the 
girl becomes pregnant before the wedding. It often requires almost 
heroic courage for a Catholic girl to resist both the advances of her 
fiancé and the pressures of her non-Christian relatives who want 
to be sure that she is not sterile. 

A young African couple invariably starts married life heavily in debt. 
The wife never knows how much money is owed because her husband 
would feel himself disgraced if she knew he had to borrow to pay for 
the wedding. Nor does the husband tell his wife how much he earns— 
there is no such thing as joint planning of the family budget in Africa—but 
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FOR THOSE SPECIAL PEOPLE ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST— 





a gift membership 
in the Catholic Book Club 





Catholic Book Club, the first of its kind, 
invites you to select the best new books at 
one special low price—only 


$2.98 











You know how difficult it is to choose just the right 
gift for some people. A book-a-month for four, six, 
twelve months is indeed a special gift—and surprisingly 
inexpensive in CBC. Regardless of list price, the cost 
of each selection is only $2.98. In addition to your 
gift of four or more books, a free book is given as a 
premium to new members. All selections and mailings 
are done directly with the CBC gift-members who 
choose their own books every month. An attractive gift 
card will be sent upon request. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Dept. J12, 


Please enroll 





name (please print) 





street 





city, zone and state 


as a member of the Catholic Book Club for the 
number of books checked below. 


Send Christmas card announcing this gift “from 






CBC SELECTIONS 


List Price 
New Horizons in Latin America 
by John J. Considine, M.M. $5.00 
Worlds Apart 
by Tudor Edwards ....... $4.50 
The Last Crusader 
by Louis de Wohl... : $3.95 


Once to Sinai 
by H. F. M. Prescott....... $5 
The Catholic Church in the Modern World 


by E. E. Y. Hales.......... $4.50 
This Is the Mass 

by Henri Daniel-Rops. .. $4.95 
Naked to Mine Enemies 

by Charles Ferguson . $6.00 
The Ascent to Truth 

by Thomas Merton....... ... $3.50 
The Hermit of Cat Island 

by? Peterv Anson ..0 7 f 2020.8. 8. ERS 
Bird of Fire 

by Helen C. White smo ese sae, Qaoe 





70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


I understand that the donee will receive the se- 
lection card and newsletter monthly during the 
term indicated below. 





my name 





street 





city, zone and state 





O 4 gift books (@ $2.98 each) 
CO #6 gift books (@ $2.98 each) 
( 12 gift books (@ $2.98 each) 


_______ $11.92 (plus 1 free book) 
____ $17.50 (plus 1 free book) 
_______ $35.00 (plus 1 free book) 


( Payment enclosed 
0 Bill me in full 
DC Bill me monthly 











CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


SAINTS AND 
SNAPDRAGONS 
by Lucile Hasley 


Enchantingly funny essays, with plenty 
of food for thought. $3.00 


THE GOSPEL STORY 
by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


The Knox translation arranged as a 
continuous narrative on one page, 
Father Cox’s commentary (just what 
you want to know) facing it. Five Maps. 

$4.50 


LITERARY 
DISTRACTIONS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Msgr. Knox at his most entertaining, 
writing on all manner of things: the 
Englishman abroad (including himself), 
his own childhood, detective stories. 
$3.50 


THE HOLY RULE 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


A commentary. A wonderful gift for any 
religious or Benedictine Oblate. $7.50 


LATE DAWN 
by Elizabeth Vandon 


Autobiography of a “‘modern” whose 
conversion surprised no one more than 
herself. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


The Christmas number of Sheed & Ward’s 
OWN TRUMPET is a particularly gay one. 
To get it, free and postpaid, write to 
Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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he does give her “chop money” for food and living expenses for her 

and the children. There are several reasons for this financial secrecy: 
women are considered essentially inferior and a husband never treats his 
wife as an equal; and in the African extended-family system both husban 
and wife remain separate entities whose first loyalty is reserved for their 
individual families. While the extended family—husband, wife, children 
and numerous relatives—provides innumerable occasions for the practice 
of charity, it does cause friction and is the main source of in-law troubk 
in Africa. The relatives often make unreasonable demands, largely 
financial, on the man to the extent that he is sometimes obliged to 
contribute to the education and support of a sister’s children to the 
detriment of his own. At the same time, the wife finds herself in the 
dilemma of trying to make her husband and children happy 

without alienating his relatives. 

One of the most pernicious family problems in West Africa today 
is the widespread malnutrition which stems from the poor distribution 
and preparation of foods rather than to a shortage in the area. 
Malnutrition is not restricted to the poor but is found also among the 
educated who eat imported foods whose value is more in prestige then 
nutrition—such as white bread in preference to some of the cheap 
but nutritious local foods like native beans. 

In spite of their repressed social condition, West African women 
are usually financially independent. They earn money by farming, trading. 
cooking and selling food at small stands to laborers, or by teaching 
nursing or working in offices. While this independence is responsible for 
the growing political strength of women, it has created difficulties. 
Single girls who leave rural areas to work in towns and cities have the 
problem of finding decent places to live and also friends and recreation; 
there is a great need for hostels and social clubs under Catholic auspices. 
Working mothers in Africa, as everywhere else, have the predicament 
of what to do with their children during the day. Among the poor 
the children may accompany their mothers to the fields or trading centers, 
but among the educated the habit has arisen of leaving the children at 
home with maidservants who are often pagan, illiterate and even a bad 
moral influence. Still, work is an economic necessity for most women 
and with the emergence of independent African nations it has become 
a social necessity as well, since the young states need the services of 
educated women particularly in order to accelerate their development. 

Polygamy is one of the severest challenges presented to African 
Catholic women. If a husband takes a second wife, or concubine, his firs! 
wife is expected to put up with the situation and say nothing. In some 
cases she must even help her husband make arrangements with the second 
woman’s family. Among the pagans, the wives usually get along well .... .. 
together, helping each other with the work and in caring for the children, 
with each wife living in her own one-room house which opens out on 
a central yard. Polygamy is a strong obstacle to the conversion of pagans 
and recent political events have only served to entrench the practice. 
Now that some of the territories have become independent it has become 
fashionable to be typically very African in clothing, names and customs. 
Since the view is common that polygamy is an African phenomenon 
that cannot be changed, many men (some of them Catholics who before 
would have been ashamed to confess that they had second wives) now 
flaunt their polygamy openly, claiming that it makes them more African. 
The Church’s position, of course, is that polygamy is strictly pagan— 
there is nothing irrevocably African about it—JEAN GARTLAN 
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She kept the secret of her magnificent 
vision for almost half a century 


Saint Catherine Laboure 


of the Miraculous Medal 
A definitive biography by JosePH I. Dirvin, C. M. The tender, moving 
story of the obscure French Sister of Charity who was chosen by the 
Blessed Virgin to receive the vision of the design for the Miraculous 
Medal. Illustrated with photographs. $3.50 


The Young Ones 


By BisHop JAMES E. WALSH OF MARYKNOLL. In the strength and 
spirituality of the children of China, a courageous American mission- 
ary finds certainty that the Reds will not succeed. $3.50 


A timely account of an ancient tradition... 


The Popes: 


The History of How They Are Chosen, Elected and Crowned 
By Zso.t Arapt. A former Vatican diplomat describes, in fascinating 
detail, what happens from the moment a reigning Pope dies, through 
the interregnum and election and coronation of his successor. Photo- 
graphs, index, appendix, imprimatur. ““A most valuable reference work 
as well as a most intriguing piece of historical writing...” 

—INFORMATION $4.00 


An American Amen 


A Statement of Hope 
By Joun LaFarce, S. J. Father LaFarge speaks out on the crucial 


questions of our day as an American, a priest and an intellectual. 
$3.75 


By the Way, Sister 


By JoHN E. Morratrt, S. J. Once again the author of Listen, Sister, 
Listen, Sister Superior, etc. draws on his rich experience as a retreat 
master to advise the Sister in her religious life. In this new book, 
Father Moffatt, with his characteristic warmth and wit, discusses a 
wide variety of practical problems frequently experienced by the 
Sister, as well as many important religious principles. $3.75 


THOMAS MERTON’S 


Thoughts in Solitude 


A book of meditations for all who find consolation and joy in the act 
of contemplation. $3.00 


Chuitinas bok 


From FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 









For Boys and Girls 
Vision Books 


Illustrated action-filled stories of 
Saints and Catholic heroes for ages 
9-15. $1.95 each. 







ST. LOUIS AND THE 
LAST CRUSADE 
By MARGARET ANN HUBBARD. 
Illustrated by Harry Barton. 













KATERI TEKAKWITHA, 
Mohawk Maid 

By EveELYN M. Brown. 
Illustrated by 

Leonard Everett Fisher. 


ST. BENEDICT, Hero of the Hills 
By Mary FaByAN WINDEATT. 
Illustrated by Philip Storey. 





THE CURE OF ARS, The Priest 

Who Outtalked the Devil 
By MILTON LoMaAsK: 

Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. 







CATHOLIC CAMPUSES: Stories 
of American Catholic Colleges 
By ROSEMARIAN V. STAUDACHER. 
Illustrated by John Lawn. 








ST. HELENA AND THE 
TRUE CROSS 
By Louis DE WoHL. 
Illustrated by Bernard Krigstein. 






The Book Of 
Catholic 
Quotations 


Edited by JoHN CHAPIN. The first 
and only collection of its kind. A 


gift to treasure always. 1,088 pages. 
$8.50 


Now at your bookstore * FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
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The Camaldolese 


come to America 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUELINE PAUL 


On California’s rugged Monterey peninsula, in the 
wild and beautiful area of Big Sur, a group of Camaldo- 
lese hermits are starting their order’s first foundation 
in North America—New Camaldoli, Hermitage of the 
[Immaculate Heart of Mary, at Lucia Ranch. The location 
on 600 acres of ranch land, redwood forests and fruit 
orchards overlooking the Pacific, is ideal for a hermitage: 
it is secluded, peaceful and the soil is fertile so that the 
hermits and lay brothers will be able to provide their own 
food. There are now two furnished houses and a dozen 
cabins on the land. For the present the three Italian 
hermits, two American priest-postulants and six Amer- 
ican lay brothers are all living together in community. 
As soon as they can raise the money, however, they will 
start to build the hermitage proper—about twenty four- 
room cottages made of adobe brick. Each cottage or 
“cell” will consist of a bedroom, study or work room, 
tiny chapel and lavatory; outside each will be a vege- 
table garden with a wall around it. The hermitage is to 
be set up on a hill about half a mile from the monastery 
buildings; a small bridge will connect it to the unenclosed 
area where the main church will be located. Here, 
seven times a day, the hermits will come down from their 


’ retreats to pray the hours of the Divine Office in choir 
y and to sing the conventual Mass each morning. The 
kh Camaldolese are contemplatives, but they are also Bene- 
14 dictines. When not praying, they do light manual labor— 


carpentry or gardening—or write or translate books, 
paint or do illuminating and mosaics. Right now the 
monks are busy adapting the present buildings for tem- 
porary use but they are depending on American gener- 
osity to provide them with necessary funds to build the 
hermitage ($2,000 for each cottage), plus farming equip- 
ment, furniture, linens, bedding and tools of all kinds. 


“has 
 peoge ' Dom Augustine Modotti, prior of New Camaldoli on Big Sur, 
* i ame a 8 looks over the site of the new foundation. As part of their 
Pe ; : ‘ 
aw" *: , > plan to become self-supporting by the work of their hands, the 
ego Se By iy Si monks will plant a vineyard on this hill. Big Sur is sparsely 
ee elt asi oe settled with ranchers, writers and artists. 
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Brother Patrick, New Camaldoli’s cook, carries a crate of peaches 
picked from one of the orchards on the Camaldolese property. 
Additional groves of apples, pears, lemons, oranges and apricots 
will keep the monks well supplied with fresh fruit and preserves. 
They will also have a dairy for milk and cheese, a vineyard, a 
70-acre vegetable farm, and they will fish and raise chickens. 


The founding off 


the Camaldolese 


The Congregation of Camaldole 
Monk Hermits, an independent branch 
of the Benedictine Order, was founded. 
in the eleventh century by St. Romuald, 
a hermit and monastic reformer. He built 
his monastery in Tuscany, in an Ape: 
nine valley about twenty miles east of 
Florence, on a field given to him by 
Count Maldolo; later it came to be known 
as Camaldoli, a short version of Campus 
Maldoli. St. Romuald based his form of 
monasticism on a strict observance of the 
Rule of St. Benedict, but he also expand: 
ed the Rule to include hermits and the_ 
possibility of recluses. In thus providing | 
for the eremitical as well as cenobic 
(community) life in one order St 
Romuald succeeded in joining Eastern 
and Western monastic ideals. 

Until the arrival of the Camaldolese 
in the United States, all the order's 
houses but one (a monastery without 
hermitage in Poland) were in Italy. (A 
hermitage opened in Brazil in 1899 was 
closed in 1926 due to lack of vocations and 
because South America’s most pressing 
need was for active missionaries.) Al- 
though the recent trend within the Order 
has been to emphasize the cenobitical 
life, the foundation in America will be 
solely eremitical. The phenomenal growth 
of the Trappists since World War II and 
the arrival of the Carthusians in Vermon! 
have prepared the American people for 
other strict forms of the contemplative 
life, and this the Camaldolese hope to pro- 
vide in their own unique way. 
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Brothers Patrick and Francis (who rings the bell that summons 
the community to meals and prayer) clean a fish given by a 
neighbor for the monks’ dinner. Eventually some of the lay 
brothers will fish in the ocean and nearby creeks; seafood 

is an important part of the Camaldolese diet, since, as an 

act of penance, the monks never eat meat. 
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Hermits and brothers now eat together at the main house. 
Later the hermits will eat alone in their cells 

(except on a few great feasts), receiving food through 

a hatch in the outer wall of their cottages. 

The hermit’s strict silence is broken only for communal 
prayer and occasional conversation required by the Rule. 





father Modotti spends several hours each day studying 
Rhis cell. There has been a revival of intellectual and 
Wtistic pursuits among the Camaldolese. 


i 


Priests and brothers now live in this old house. 
Vhen the hermitage (it will be on the hill to 
the right) is completed, the house will be used 
as a center where the lay brothers will do all 
the work necessary to sustain the day-to-day 
life of the hermitage. 
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Rrother Francis repairs the floor of the chapel. New Camaldoli 
hopes to attract men who are skilled in a variety of trades— 
carpenters, electricians, bricklayers, mechanics, plumbers, 
cooks, painters, barbers, tailors, shoemakers, and handy men 

of all kinds. The monks hope, too, that lay visitors will 

help with the building of the new foundation. 

















Father Modotti offers Mass in a small chapel in one of Brother Marino, a lay oblate, says the rosary in the cab 

the cabins. Besides their meditations and private that is his cell. Lay brothers are not considered 

Masses in cells, the monks sing a conventual Mass and servants but monks who have a full life of prayer and 

the Divine Office daily. Everyone rises at 2:30 a.m. spiritual exercises, but their work is less solitary and ld 
taxing mentally than that of the hermits. Camaldolese 
is austere for all; strict poverty is practiced. 





Dom Augustine Modotti was one of his order’s two rea 
in Italy before coming to America. He hopes that 

the American house has been firmly established, he 
able to become a solitary again, devoting hi§ 
exclusively to prayer and pé 
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es by Rudolph Schwartz 


Germany’s most famous 
tontemporary architect 
| discusses the 
Church Incarnate 


"HE ALTAR was called “Christ” in former times, just 
many other things were called “Christ” or “the 
jody of Christ”: the congregation or the house in 
which it gathered or, even more generally, the earth. 
his was meant literally: the individual parts of the 
jouse were compared to limbs of the body, the nave 
vith the trunk, the transept with the outspread arms, 
he choir with the head. Thus Christ hung perpetu- 
lly on the cross, and since, as the gospel relates, he 
bwed his head in death, the choir was sometimes 
uilt at an angle to the nave. And so within this 
eeply symbolic image— it was fitting to see the altar 
as the head or the heart of the Lord. 
A difference in language separates us from these 
tarly teachings. When people spoke of the “body” 
and hence of the “body of Christ” in earlier times, 
hey probably meant something quite different from 
hat we mean now when we speak of our bodies. And 
fo to begin with we must try to understand what the 
ord “body” meant to medieval men. 
_ Some idea of it may be gained from early paintings 
hich show the body in its holiness. The bodies are 
thown as something radiant: brilliant colors are used 
or them, the colors of glowing, burning things. The 
ead is enveloped in the “halo” as if in a radiant sun. 
| A hierarchy of colors reigns in these pictures and 
fulminates in the incandescent white: gold becomes 
lhe eternal light in which the saints are bathed. 
Medieval art also shows the body condemned, re- 
ected, often in the form of an animal: it has taken 
n beaks and claws or has been transformed com- 
pletely into a monster. There is order too in the colors 
lof condemnation, ending in flame, or the smoldering 
of evil, inwardly-burning fire. The obscurity into 
hich all this is sunk is the abysmal darkness of dam- 
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nation and not the sheltering robe of night about the 
babe in the manger. 

These pictures showed that the holy body is some- 
thing luminous, something star-like; an eternal mean- 
ing was ascribed to the colors—in the mandala of 
colors where true essence found expression. And 
people believed that the luminous power of the body 
could be perverted and turned into its evil opposite. 

On the magnificent portal at Autun the Last Judg- 
ment is portrayed. The Lord is of mighty stature and 
is enthroned between heaven and earth to separate 
the living from the dead. The figure of Mary is also 
large and those of the angels are only slightly smaller. 
The giant forms of angels are engaged in raising 
people out of their graves: the people are so small 
that it is hard to believe that all this drama is set for 
them and their judgment. But here the “souls” or the 
“spirits” are not depicted; that would have been con- 
trary to the belief in the resurrection of the flesh. 
These are real men with their own particular bodies 
who are climbing out of the grave, and this is the 
real Lord, the Lord whose incarnation in the flesh 
and in history is understood as a tremendous and lit- 
eral fact. 

These early painters saw history from the center 
point of an absolute perspective. Their attempt was 
to see as God sees. Within this perspective the physi- 
cal differences in size suggested themselves. In later 
ages, when the schoo] of historical painting developed, 
the early theocentric point of view was lost. Painting 
continued to be done in perspective, but its starting 
point—the painter’s individual relation to what he 
saw—was arbitrary: a point of view arrived at almost 
by accident. Whatever happened to lie right next to 
this accidental point, were it only the tail-end of a 
horse, became immense. The school of historical 
painting moved the center of history away from God, 
but it did not transfer it even to a great person, for 
example to a ruler or to a leader in a battle—it simply 
moved it out, into the arbitrary. Historical painting, 
in losing the center of history, could no longer see 
what even the pagan mythologies saw: that the great 
are great and the lesser small. 

In early times men must have seen the community 

itself in this same way. 
TROUBETZKOY, who writes so beautifully about the 
holy fire burning in ancient icons, speaks nostalgically 
too, about the old Russian cities. The “onion dome,” 
he says, has nothing to. do with either an onion or a 
dome: it is a flame, and when one sees one of these 
old cities, lying with her many churches glistening on 
the open plain, the earth is afire: The city is a sea of 
flame. 

The structure of all old cities in Europe was akin 
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to this. The houses were small and were consumed in the flamy the 
of the great church spires. 





To medieval man every detail of the body was of great signif serv 
cance. To compare the structure of a church with the body of f 
the Lord men had to consider the holiness of the body with® 
absolute earnestness. The human form was for them an incarng 
tion of absolute form. The body had not been assembled! 
through a series of accidents but had been designed by them 
Creator in accordance with a sacred plan. To them .this, the! 
visible tangible human body in its normal structure, was created 
“in the image of God.” To it God had imparted his own form, 
first on the sixth day of the creation, and again when the Word 
became flesh. In the Savior, in His holy body and in all His 
earthly experience the first revelation was clarified, transcended 
and established anew: in the body of the Lord the eternal had 
become visible. 

Medieval man knew the body through immediate experience, 







yet—even for painters and physicians—this knowledge was 
superficial. What lay inside the body could only be guessed at; 
anatomy was unknown; the dissection even of the bodies was for Hi 
bidden. Yet even in this renunciation of anatomy and of use of § 
living models we may see how seriously these men regard the 
body and with what great awe they experienced the sacred 
relationship of its structure with the holy purity of its life. 

Still there was nothing rigid in the medieval conception of 
the body: it was seen instead as the underlying structure for § 
the wealth of forms in a free and radiant life. The body was a 
given yet an ever-changing reality. It could transform itself: it 
overflowed with possibilities: it could shine, it could grow tall § 
and unutterably glorious: it could also go to ruin. The body 
was a work continually in progress between the soul and its 
creator: its ideal course from birth was toward an ever-increa® 
ing freedom: the freedom of beatitude. The saints in truth 
despise their bodies: if their bodies meant nothing to them, ij sc 
their ascesis, too, would have been without significance. 

The men who compared the structure of churches to the 
mighty, holy body of the Lord, did so believing that the human 
body is the form of the eternal. The great churches and cathe 
drals were for these men a whole cosmos, and the revelation of 











a timeless structure. 

We cannot go back to an imitation of the early cathedrals or 
attempt to pick up their interrupted discipline after a lapse of 
centuries. This was the error of the historicists. (Even the tools, 
our technology, would fail us.) It would of course be possible 
to copy the deep doorways and the huge pillars of the Ro 
manesque style or the pointed arches of the Gothic. But we} 
would not be true to ourselves or to our times. For us the wall” 
is no longer heavy masonry but rather a taut membrane: we 
know the tensile strength of steel and with it we have conquered 
the vault. We understand our building materials in a new way: 
we know their inner structure, the position of their atoms, the Jp 
relation of their inner tensions, and all of these facts enter into” 
our calculation. And we build in the knowledge of all this—it is 
irrevocable. The heavy forms of the old cathedrals would be: | 
come theatrical trappings in our hands, empty of meaning in 
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flames ihe modern situation. A church built on outmoded truth. They 
would draw premature conclusions about the matter which is 
signif ierved by these empty forms. 

ody off But in a far profounder sense we cannot return to the Middle 
y with gages. The great realities of the cathedral are no longer real to 


1carng iu This does not mean that “in themselves” they are no longer 
mbledgiue. No, they are as true to us as on their first day and they 
by th , move us deeply. Life has gone on and the reality which is given 


is, thegmto our hands possesses a completely different, if perhaps a 
reated @poorer, form. Deep in our hearts we know what the solemn 
form, florms of the old cathedrals mean, and still we cannot see them 
Word 9% they once were. 

1] His We can no longer build in the medieval manner and yet it is 
ended #dificult to stand where we are, to make out with what is given 
al had $8 and not build hollow imitations of the old. 

Yet it is not enough to work honestly with the means and 
rience, #lorms of our own time. It is only from sacred reality that sacred 
e was M@building can grow. Sacred works are not begotten by the life 
ed at; Boi the world but by the life of faith—the living faith of our own 
as for Btime: the sacred substance of which the churches are built must 
use of Bbe alive and real to us. 
rd the fais, THEN is our task: To build churches out of that reality 
sacred Byhich we experience and verify every day: to take this reality 
ife. Seriously, to recognize it as holy. To re-establish the body in its 
ion of Biignity as creative and revelation and to do our work so well 
re for Bhat this body may prove to be in truth a “sacred body.” 
was @§ There are levels of doing. At the highest step in this order 
elf: it Bitands that work in which man spends himself completely in 
w tall Border to render the world as sacred likeness. The creative hand 

body enders itself to the hand of God the Creator: God’s guiding 
ad its Hhand is placed upon it. Such work is holy work, blessed with an 
crea® Bibundance of fruit—it is, if we wish, sacramental. 
truth § One thing it is not: it is not prayer. Work, even at its noblest, 
them, fis service to the world in the soil of which the sacred image 
tts. Prayer, however, is the pure invocation of God. The man 
o the Byho prays does not busy himself with things, he abandons them. 
uma® #fe turns his eyes to God, opens his arms and his hands and 
cathe Fmpties them before the Lord. He confesses his helplessness, he 
on of Bhows that their: work is over. The mother, who has served God 
t her own holy way by bearing and rearing of her children, 
als or Milaces them beside her and puts both arms about them as she 
se Of Mays. In the same way everyone brings that which is entrusted 
him back to the presence of the Lord. 
Creation begins when God calls on man and names him. Man 
Mswers with his existence, his body, his work, and is blessed in 
ese things. But prayer begins when man cries out to God and 
Pyaits an answer. Work with the world, praying work is the 
orid’s work with God, at first a work of helplessness and after- 
ard a work rewarded by God. It is foolhardy to say that man 
ould make God into his answer or that man should bring him 
h, and it is sacrilege when it means that God lies within 
an’s power. But it becomes true when it is taken up into God’s 
ing freedom: God in his loving freedom answers his creature. 
gives himself into his creature’s hands and heart and his 
ature may move him. 
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UNDER THE TREE 


JUBILEE’s recommended gift books, fa 
children from play school to high school 
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THE SAINTS AND YOUR NAME, by Joseph Quadflieg and 
Joahannes Greuger (Pantheon, $3.00) features excellent 
illustrations, many of them in color, and concise 
biographies of the saints (ages 8-10). The mysteries of 

the universe is the subject of THE SKY AND THE 

UNIVERSE (below), (Penguin, $.65) a charmingly done book 
for older children. 
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AGES 4-6 

‘Tus Wortp or CuristopHer Rosin, by 
4 A. Milne; E. H. Shepard (Dutton, 
$3.95) . Two classics—When We Were Very 
Young and Now We Are Six—in one book, 
featuring whimsical verses about a lot of 


things. 


@rtro at Sea, by William Péne du Bois 
(Wiking. $2.50). The adventures of a 
giant dog during a hurricane in the Atlantic 
' Ocean. 


lirrte Boy Brown, by Isobel Harris; 
André Francois (Lippincott, $3.00). A city 
boy who lives in a hotel visits the country 
where there are houses with stairs and not 
asingle elevator. 


Rotanv, by Nelly Stéphane; André Fran- 
gis (Harcourt Brace, $3.25). A naughty 
boy draws a picture on the wall and then 
the most surprising things happen. 


Tat Lonc-Hairep ELEPHANT CHILD, by 
Marion von Tessin (Pantheon, $3.25). A 
very different kind of elephant searches 
the wide world for other elephants with 


Ricakpo AND THE Puppets, by Mary E. 
Little (Scribner’s, $2.50). Puerto Rican 
mice help some neighborhood children 
slage a puppet show in a New York library. 


CAMEMBERT, by Nancy de Angelis (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $3.00). A French mouse who 
lives in a hotel by the sea shows a visiting 
artist a thing or two. 


{goucuov, by Francoise (Scribner’s, 
$2.95). A charming French donkey lands 
in jail through no fault of his own and is 
fescued by his friends, the children. 


Rupi anp THE Mayor oF Nap es, by M. M. 
Osborne; Joseph Low (Houghton Mifflin, 
$250). A stubborn little donkey causes a 
Trafic jam in the middle of town and it 
Makes the Mayor to get things back to 
normal. 


Bascomse, tHE Fastest Hounp Ative, by 
George J. W. Goodman; Paul Galdone 
lorrow, $2.75). A sleepy Basset joins 
‘forces with two speedy rabbits and sur- 
rises a number of dogs and people. 


foco tHE Mynau, by Betty Jean Lifton; 

me Scott (Morrow, $2.95). A non-con- 
mist talking bird puts his own special 
bulary to heroic use. 


ice, by Marcia Brown (Scribner’s, 
95). A forlorn and hungry cat creeps 
found the canals of Venice and is finally 
efriended by a young gondolier. 


ats Cats Cats Cats Cats, by Beatrice 
thenk de Regniers; Bill Sokol (Pantheon, 
2.95). Verses and drawings in praise of 
sies. 


NoBBLE THE WitcH Cat, by Mary Cal- 
un; Roger Duvoisin (Morrow, $2.75). A 

tanky feline spook cheers up when his fat 

fitch lady takes him for a sky ride on a 
uum cleaner on Halloween. 


T THE Witcn’s Cat, by Geraldine Ross; 
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Kurt Werth (McGraw-Hill, $2.00). A 
scared cat in a mean witch’s den makes his 
getaway on Halloween night. 


JAPANESE CHILDREN’S FAvoRITE Srorizs, 
edited by Florence Sakade; Yoshisuke 
Kurosaki (Charles E. Tuttle, $3.50). Fairy 
tales that have delighted little Japanese for 
years and should have the same effect on 
young Americans. 


AGES 6-8 


More STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
by Piet Worm (Sheed & Ward, $3.00). 
Beautifully illustrated Bible stories featur- 
ing Moses and the Israelites in Egypt, the 
Ten Commandments, David and Goliath, 
Absalom, and King Solomon. 


THE PEACEABLE KiNcpOM, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth; Fritz Eichenberg (Pantheon, 
$2.75). Verses on the animals’ flight to the 
ark before the flood, the homage of the 
beasts to the Holy Family enroute to Egypt, 
and on that happy time when the lion shall 
lie down with the lamb. 


Tue House tHat Jack. Bumt: La Maison 
Que Jacques A Batie, by Antonio Frasconi 
(Harcourt Brace, $3.00). A picture book 
in English and French. Vivid woodcuts and 
verses based on the old nursery rhyme 
challenge young readers to explore a new 
language. 


THe Cat In THE Hat Comes Back and 
YERTLE THE TURTLE, by Dr. Seuss (Ran- 
dom House, $1.95 and $2.95 respectively). 
Imaginative introductions to the world of 
words for beginner readers. 


THE LEcEND OF BEFANA, by Henry Cha- 
fetz; Ronni Solbert (Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.75). An Italian Christmas story about 
an old woman who brings children pres- 
ents on Twelfth Night. 


Tue Story oF Ho.ty aAnp Ivy, by Rumer 
Godden; Adrienne Adams (Viking, $2.50). 
A doll in a red dress and an orphan in a 
green dress find each other, a Christmas 
tree and two fine grandparents. 


Josepu, by Wilfrid Sheed; Rafaello Busoni 
(Sheed & Ward, $2.00). A patron saint 
book about the humble, obedient carpenter 
of Nazareth who was the foster father of 
Jesus. 


Tue Cave, by Elizabeth Coatsworth; Allan 
Houser (Viking, $2.50). A Basque sheep- 
herder and a Navajo boy brave a haunted 
cave in the Canyon of the Dead to save 
their sheep. 


Curtous Georce Fes a Kite, by Marga- 
ret Rey; H. A. Rey (Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.75). A lively monkey gets mixed up with 
a houseful of rabbits, falls in a lake, flies 
through the air and is rescued by a heli- 
copter. For beginner readers. 


JAN AND THE Witp Horse, by H. M. Den- 
neborg; Horst Lemke (McKay, $2,75). A 
small boy and a crippled heath pony from 
the wild horse range in Westphalia, Ger- 
many, finally get together although it’s 
touch and go for a while. 


Nonnit AND Manni, by John Svensson 
(Kenedy, $2.50). Two Icelandic boys set 


out to charm the fishes with a magic flute 
but get lost in the freezing Arctic Sea 
instead. 


Space Cat AND THE Kittens, by Ruthven 
Todd; Paul Galdone (Scribner’s, $2.50). 
Flyball, his wife Moofa the Martian and 
their two Moon-born children see some 
weird sights on a visit to a little-known 
planet. 


THE CHINESE Knew, by Tillie S. Pine and 
Joseph Levine; Ezra Jack Keats (McGraw- 
Hill, $2.50). Some of the things the Chi- 
nese had discovered ages ago—pottery, pa- 
per, ink, musical instruments, etc.—and 
how to make them yourself. 


AGES 8-10 


TIsTOU OF THE GREEN THUMBS, by Maurice 
Druon; Jacqueline Duheme (Scribner’s, 
$2.75). A strange little boy with a special 
gift changes the thinking of a lot of grown- 
ups and turns out to be something surpris- 
ing. 


INDIAN FRIENDS AND Foes, by Dorothy Hei- 
derstadt; David Humphreys Miller (Mc- 
Kay, $3.00). Portraits of famous Indians 
from Pocahontas to Geronimo, all of 
whom played an important part in Ameri- 
can history. 


Hans BRINKER OR THE SILVER SKATES, by 
Mary Mapes Dodge; Peter Spier (Scrib- 
ner’s, $3.50). A re-issue, with new illustra- 
tions, of the old classic about a Dutch boy 
and an exciting race. 


Tue GoLpeN PHOENIX, by Marius Barbeau 
and Michael Hornyansky; Arthur Price 
(Walck, $3.00). Eight French Canadian 
fairy tales complete with bold heroes, 
beautiful princesses and just enough wick- 
edness to keep things lively. 


GERMAN HERO-SAGAS AND FOLK-TALEs, by 
Barbara Leonie Picard; Joan Kiddell-Mon- 
roe. (Walck, $3.00). No ambivalence in 
these lusty tales—virtue is rewarded hand- 
somely and evil has its head chopped off. 


THE SHEPHERD’s Nosecay, by Parker Fill- 
more; Enrico Arno (Harcourt Brace, 
$3.00). Hearty Finnish and Czechoslovak- 
ian folk tales, full of dashing adventure 
and lively humor. 


Bayou Hunter, by Louise Jenkins; Paul 
Galdone (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75). A _ ten- 
year-old boy learns how to catch shrimp 
and trap animals in the Louisiana Bayou 
country. 


Tue Arctic Tunpra, by Delia Goetz; Louis 
Darling (Morrow, $2.50). A survey of 
plants, birds, animals and people who live 
in the lonely treeless land at the top of 
the world. 


KANGAROOS AND OTHER ANIMALS WITH 
Pockets, by Louis Darling (Morrow, 
$2.50). The history and habits of the pe- 
culiar mammals who are equipped with 
their own tote bags. 


Macnets Aanp How To Use TueM, by Tillie 
S. Pine and Joseph Levine; Anne Marie 
Jauss (McGraw-Hill, $2.50). The different 
kinds of magnets, their uses in industry 
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The Life of 
St. John of the Cross 


By CRISOGONO DE JESUS, O.C.D. 


Here is the definitive biography of a famous poet and mystic—one 
of the great Doctors of the Church—written by a member of St. 
John’s own Spanish order of Carmelites. Using the technique of a 
good novelist, Padre Crisogono adds detail after detail to build a 
strong, vivid portrait of the great saint. As someone who knows “the 
land of stones and saints” intimately, the author presents not only 
all the facts known about St. John, but gives a complete picture of 
the family, religious and cultural background of the 16th century 
that entered into and influenced his life. 


We meet the saint in the many roles of his rich life: devoted son 
and brother, university student, young monk, leader in the monastic 
reform, persecuted prisoner of fellow monks, director of souls, prior, 
co-reformer with St. Teresa of Avila, mystic and writer of immortal 


prose and poetry. 


“Will become indispensable to all who study the subject for a 
long time to come .. . it has marked individuality, intuitive brilliance 
and breadth of outlook.”—E. ALLISON PEERS, translator of the defin- 
itive English edition of the writings of St. John of the Cross. 


19 illustrations. Map. Chronology. Notes. Index. $6.00 


“The best produced, 
most attractive, most 
satisfactory paperbacks 
I have yet seen.” 
—ANNE FREMANTLE 


Muhammad and the 
Islamic Tradition 


By Emite DermencHeEM. 100 illustra- 


tions. $1.50 


Saint John the Baptist 
and the Desert Tradition 


By JEAN STEINMANN. 92 illustrations. 
$1.50 


Master Eckhart and the 
Rhineland Mystics 


By Jeanne ANcELET-HusTacHE. 89 
illustrations. $1.35 


Men of Wisdom 


Illustrated 


Paperback Originals 





Buddha and Buddhism 
By Maurice PercHeron. 81 illustra- 
tions. $1.35 


Augustine and His 
Influence Through the Ages 


By Henrt Marrov. 70 illustrations 
$1.35 


Saint Paul and the Mystery 
of Christ 
By CLaupE TRESMONTANT. 87 illustra- 
tions. $1.35 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 











and the home and how to make a couple, 


SHootine Stars, by Herbert S. Zim; Co 
tav Schrotter (Morrow, $2.50). A clear, 
succinct discussion of what is known aboy 
meteors and meteorites. 


AGES 10-12 


THE Sun KINGDOM OF THE AZTECS, by Vic. 
tor von Hagen; Alberto Beltran (World 
$2,95). The history, legends, religion anj 
customs of a rich and ancient” civilization, 


THe Arass, by Harry B. Ellis; Leonard 
Everett Fisher (World, $2,95). An intro. 
duction to the people of the Middle East 


Durer, by Elizabeth Ripley; Albrecht Dit. 
er (Lippincott, $3,00). A biography of the 
famous painter and engraver with repro. 
ductions of some of his best work. 


Warrior ScarRLeT, by Rosemary Sutcliff; 
Charles Keeping (Walck, $3.25). A Bronze. 
Age boy overcomes the handicap of a 
crippled arm and wins the right to wear 
the warrior’s color. 


Wuta, by Ruth Franchere; Leonard Weis. 
gard (Crowell, $3.00). The story of Will 
Cather’s girlhood in Nebraska at the tum 
of the century. 


Paces, PicruREs, AND PRINT, by Joanna 
Foster (Harcourt Brace, $2.95). All the 
steps that go into the making of a book, 
described and illustrated. 


Louis Acassiz, Prep PIPER OF SCIENCE, by 
Aylesa Forsee; Winifred Lubell (Vik 
ing, $4.00). A biography of the vibrant 
naturalist focusing on his student days in 
Europe and later years in New England 
during its golden age of literature and 
science. 


Anpy’s WONDERFUL TELESCOPE, by G. War 
ren Schloat Jr. (Scribner’s, $2.75). How 
telescopes work and the wonderful things 
to be seen through them. 


St. Benepict, HERO OF THE HILts, by Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt; Philip Storey (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $1.95). A biography of 
the founder of the Benedictine monks, 4 
mild and forgiving man whose spirited 
monasticism did so much to preserve and 
renew Western civilization. 


St. HELENA AND THE TRUE Cross, by Louis 
de Wohl; Bernard Krigstein (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $1.95). The story of 
Helena’s conversion to Christianity during 
the stormy days of the third century, how 
she won her son, the Roman Emperor, Con- 
stantine the Great, to Christ and how she 
finally found the True Cross. 


Mere Marie oF New France, by Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt; Lili Réthi (Kenedy, 
$2.50). A biography of Mother Mary of 
the Incarnation, the courageous Ursuline 
nun who helped bring Christianity to Cs 
nada. 


Biack Rose PEACEMAKER, by J. G. E. Hop- 
kins; W. N. Wilson (Kenedy, $2.50). A 
biography of Pierre De Smet, the Jesuit 
missionary who served as mediator between 
Indians and settlers during the dramatic 
frontier days of 19th century America. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
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A clea, 


wn abou 


JUBILEE’S annual selection of recommended gifts 


ART, ARCHITECTURE 
Reuicious Burmtpincs For Topay, (F. W. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mark VAN Doren, 
(Knopf, $5.75). Reminiscences of a life- 


3, by Vic. Dodge, $7.50). An excellent survey of cur- time of teaching and writing by the poet, 
(World § rent church styles and possibilities. critic and educator. 
Z10on and 
rilization, Toe CHAPEL AT Roncamp, Le Corbusier FICTION ; f 
Leona (Praeger, $5.50). A photographic report, pang a — ee 
in intr. | PY the architect, on one of the most con- mew were i dil es or 
lle Kal troversial of recent churches. aes os 
cht Dir. § THE Becinnincs or CuristiAn Art, D. A Tesnste Beauty, Arthur J. Roth (Fer ? 
: ; rar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.95). Another Irish 
ry of the | Talbot Rice (Abingdon Press, $7.95). A 1 thi 
: f novel, this one about the border trouble 
h repro. } knowledgeable introduction to the develop- 8 fen allan iti ind 
ment of sacred art in the West. Se See LES econ a 
: BreEAKING Point, Jacob Presser (World, 
sa lege hol at tale ae, $2.50). A short intense account of a Dutch 
one § TURE, Siby! Moholy-Nagy (Horizon Press, Jew working for and finally rebelling 
ip of af §7.50). An intelligent study of how naive against the Nazis 
to wear — builders have produced work rivalling that . 
of more sophisticated artisans. THe Wort oF Evetyn Waucu, edited by 
rd Weis fy Charles Rolo (Little, Brown, $6.00). A 
REE ety koe Bee, te nr ae ee eo 
he aa IEE Seliaaer (U. of Califocuie Preen major and some of the minor engagements. 
$10.00). A handsome, informative work. Tue Best SHorr Stories or EpitH WHar- 
Joaun TON, (Scribner’s, $4.50). Leisurely, finely 
All the Van Gocu, by Frank Elgar (Praeger, written stories about gentle people living 
a beak $5.75). A study of the painter’s impas- in a more elegant age than ours. 
sioned and tormented genius, illustrated 
with over three hundred reproductions of THE Prospects ARE PLEasiNG, Honor Tracy 
NCE, by | his work, many of them in full color. (Random House, $3.50). An hilarious spoof 
(Vik. on the Irish. 
vibrant | [HE Prarcer Picrure ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
days in Art, (Praeger, $17.50). A comprehensive POETRY, DRAMA, CRITICISM 
England § Survey of painting, sculpture, architecture SeamarKs, St. John Perse, (Pantheon, 
re and § 2nd crafts, beautifully illustrated in color $6.00). Poems on sea themes by one of the 
and black and white. two or three best poets writing. 
>. War § THe Bettes Heures or JEAN, DUKE oF THE Tower oF BaBEL, Thomas Merton, 
). How | Berry, Prince oF France, (Metropolitan woodcuts by Gerhard Marcks (New Direc- 
things } Museum of Art, $4.75). Facsimile repro- tions, $25.00). A deluxe edition of a much- 
ductions of thirty two illuminations from talked-about verse play. 
the 14th century Book of Hours that is one 
y Mary f of the great masterpieces of the Middle Tue Dark Houses, Donald Hall (Viking, 
Farrar, | Ages. $3.00). Straightforward, witty poems by a 
phy of perceptive young contemporary. 
mks, 4 | BIOGRAPHY 
spirited : Writers at Work, edited by Malcolm 
ve a Newman, His Lire AND SPIRITUALITY, Louis Cowley (Viking, $5.00). Sixteen interviews 
Bouyer (Newman, $7.50). An outstanding with British, French, Italian and American 
study that stresses the cardinal’s educa- authors (mostly novelists) on the ins and 
y Louis tional theories. outs of their craft. 
Farrar, 
ory of AL SmitH AND His America, Oscar Hand- POLITICS, CURRENT AFFAIRS 
during lin (Little, Brown, $3.50). A popularly ADENAUER AND THE New Germany, Edgar 
y, how written life-and-times of the New York Alexander (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
r, & governor. $5.25). A combined biography and political 
As oe 
“a Cup or Our Time, Michael del Castillo a oe eae 
(Knopf, $3.75). An extraordinary account REFLECTIONS ON AMERICA, Jacques Mari- 
| Mary of a Spanish boy’s experience of war, tain (Scribner, $3.50). A philosopher’s 
enedy, hunger, loneliness and betrayal. views on American qualities, hopes and 
ary of prospects. 
rsuline THE MEDDLESOME FRIAR AND THE WAYWARD 
to Ca- Pope, Michael de la Bedoyere (Hanover, Stripe Towarp Freepom, Martin Luther 
$4.00). A dual biography of the Renais- King (Harper, $2.95). A Negro minister’s 
sance opponents Savonarola and Pope account of an inspiring episode, the recent 
a Alexander VI. bus “walkout” in Montgomery, Alabama. 
Jesuit An American AMEN, John La Farge, S.J. Avceria: THE Reauities, Germaine Tillion 
tween (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.75). The (Knopf, $2.50). A Frenchwoman’s troubled 
matic § concluding section of a noted priest’s auto- analysis of the French dilemma in North 
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Africa. 


Tue SouTHern Heritace, James McBride 
Dabbs (Knopf, $4.00). An investigation, 
that amounts to an indictment, of race re- 
lations in the South. 


THEOLOGY, THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, efc. 

QueEN or HEAvEN, René Laurentin (Mac- 
millan, $2.50). Short, lucid, unsentimental 
reflections on the role of the Blessed Virgin. 


Cuurcn History, Volume I, Karl Bihl- 
meyer and Hermann Tuchle (Newman, 
$8.50). One of the indisputably great 
studies. 


Tue Enemies or Love, Dom Aelred Wat- 
kin, O.S.B. (Kenedy, $3.00). About the 
meaning of human love and what tends to 
distort it. 


A Catuotic Dictionary, Donald Attwater 
(Macmillan, $5.95). A revised edition of 
a standard reference work. 


Tue AMERICAN PaRISH AND THE ROMAN 
Liturcy, H. A. Reinhold (Macmillan, 
$3.50). Pointed criticism as well as recom- 
mendations about the role of the liturgy in 
American Catholic life. 


Tue Papacy, Paolo Brezzi (Newman, 
$3.50). An outline of papal history that 
gets in a remarkable amount of facts. 


HapPINESSs AND CONTEMPLATION, Josef 
Pieper (Pantheon, $2.75). Another astute 
essay by a leading German theologian. 


Hoty Pacans OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
Jean Danielou (Helicon Press, $3.00). Es- 
says on ancient, pre-Christian Saints. 


THoucHTs IN SOLITUDE, Thomas Merton 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.00). Reflec- 
tions on the ‘solitary life, vocations and 
Christian spirituality. 


Tue Saints, edited by John Coulson (Haw- 
thorn, $12.95). A compendium of holy 
ones, from the most familiar to the most 
obscure. 


THE Spirit OF THE SPANISH MysrtIcs, 
Kathleen Pond (Kenedy, $3.95). Saints 
Teresa, John of the Cross, et al, in a 
superior interpretation. 


Eve ano Mary, Pierre-Thomas Déhau, O.P. 
(Herder, $3.95). A study of the first woman 
and of the Mother of God, in their similari- 
ties and contrasts. 


Tue TEMTATIONS OF CurisT, Gerald Vann, 
O.P. and P. K. Meagher, O.P. (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.75). Well-written meditations on 
the pitfalls Christ faced. 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY, Martin 
D’Arcy, S.J. (Devin-Adair, $4.00). Two 
appeals to man, compared and illuminated. 


TEMPORAL AND ETERNAL, Charles Péguy 
(Harper, $3.50). Essays on the cities of 
God and man by the French poet and con- 
science-shaker. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF St. THERESE OF 


Lisieux, translated by Ronald Knox (Ken- 
edy, $3.95). An important work of rehabili- 
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fruit cake 


Here is a Christmas fruit cake made in the best 
Kentucky tradition. Delicious candied fruits, gold- 
en country butter, choice walnuts and pecans are 
added to just the right amount of richly spiced 
dark cake mix into which is blended the flavor 
of fresh fruits and Bonded Kentucky Bourbon. 

2 Ibs. $3.95 pp. 2 1-2 Ibs. $4.95 pp. 

5 lbs. $8.95 pp. 


Trappist Gift Boxes 















AWWw«i'rWorwisndiisd@iQh 


fine cheese 


A real cheese box hand-made from native blue 
poplar and filled with an assortment of delicious 
Trappist wedges selected from our famous cheese 
cellars. 3 Ibs. $5.50 pp. 








we'll ship direct 
gift card included 


yj Send us your Cift list 


GETHSEMANI FARMS BOX 4, TRAPPIST, KENTUCKY 


AQ KGW"w5&quyi 
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Next.to home, there’s no place like 








And a delightfully different vacation in 
Ireland need cost no more than an ordinary one at 
home. All-expense, 12-day luxury tours of Ireland 
for under $560 (round-trip fare, by sea or air, included). 


For further details, see your Travel Agent or write: 
TOURIST OFFICE Room 7503, 33 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Dept. 3048, 135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, II. 
Room 3098, 1015 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada 

















tation which corrects the 
made in the original work. 


“corrections” 





THE Sunpay SERMONS OF THE Grea 
FaTHERS, (Regnery, Two volumes, both jp 
two formats: pocket-size $4.50 and full-siz 
$7.50). Homilies for the first half of the 
liturgical year. 


BIBLES, MISSALS, etc. 

THE Missat 1n LATIN AND ENGLISH, (Ney. 
man, $8.50, $12.50 and $15.00, depending 
on binding). The Knox translation. 


THE Biste, (Hawthorn Books, $27.50 and 
$57.50, depending on binding). A large 
family bible whose printing, illustrations 
and scholarship make it worth the money. 


THe Knox Brste (Sheed and Ward, $7.50, 
$8.50, $15.00, $25.00, depending on bind. 
ing). Though scholars may wrangle about 
it, Monsignor Knox’s translation will satis. 


fy the layman better than any other cur. 


rent rendering. 


ByzanTINE Missat (St. George’s Byzantine 
Church, $8.00). An Eastern rite missal 
along Melkite lines, of more interest to 
E.R. aficionados than anyone else. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THe ‘Marcu or ArcHEo.ocy, C. W. Ceram | 


(Knopf, $15.00). A lavishly illustrated 


introduction to an increasingly popular 


science. 


More Licut on THE Deap Sea Scrouts, 
Millar Burrows (Viking, $6.50). Further 
studies that afford in part an answer to 
the arguments that the Scrolls somehow 
undermine Christianity. 


Martin Buser, Arthur A. Cohen (Hillary 
House, $2.00). A competent introduction 
to the thought of a great Jewish thinker. 


PaTTrERNS IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION, Mir- 
cea Eliade (Sheed and Ward, $6.50). A 
guide through the tangled growth of early 
religions and their development. 


YALLAH, text by Paul Bowles, photographs 
by Peter Haeberlin (McDowell, Obolensky, 
$10.00). A pictorial tour of Central Africa 
and the Sahara. 


Living LANGUAGES IN CATHOLIC WorsHIP, 
Cyril Korolevsky (Newman, $3.50). An 


historical inquiry into the use of the verna- | 


cular in the liturgy. 


HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN FEASTS AND Cus 
toms, Francis X. Weiser (Harcourt, Brace, 
$4.95). Illustrating the diversity of the 
Church’s means and modes of worship. 


My Tuirty-Tuirp YEAR, by Gerhard A. 
Fittkau (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $4.50). 
A German priest’s account of the horror 
and hardship of his stay in a Russian slave- 
labor camp. 


Once Upon A Cliry, text by Grace M. 
Mayer, photographs by Byron (Macmillan, 
$15.00). A pictorial report on New York 
from 1890 to 1910 that covers a wide range 
of subjects from street scenes to ladies in 
a Turkish Bath and captures the texture 
of turn-of-the-century life. 
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Book reviews 





ball Tue Prospects ARE PLEAsING, by Honor 
| full-sign | Tracy (Random House, $3.50). Once 
if of the @ again Miss Tracy takes off after the 
Irish and they probably will like this 
assault no better than The Straight and 
Narrow Path, her last irreverent foray 
i, (New. : 
»pendi into their manners and morals. The 
"] ing ‘i 
on. scene is Dublin and the plot centers on 
the theft of a painting (which, by an 
7.50 and incredibly devious reasoning process, 
A large pte ] I b 
stration | ‘tightfully belongs to Ireland”) from 
> money. the Morgan Library in London. The 
problem of what to do with the picture 
: “> once it has been smuggled into Ireland 
le about § allows the author to introduce a num- 
ill satis. ber of whimsical characters who carry 


her cur. the plot along from one insanely im- 
| probable situation to the next. They 
range from Tommy O’Driscoll who be- 





eo comes embroiled in the picture-snatch- 
erest to | ing escapade by answering an ad in the 
newspaper, to a startlingly parsimoni- 
ous Englishwoman who maintains in 
Con the stingiest manner possible a large 
istrated |g estate in the west of Ireland. None of 
popular | them, whether British or Irish, escapes 
the sharp edge of Miss Tracy’s caustic 
| wit. All of them and the “national 
CROLLS, 
Further @ ‘aits” which she is pleased to lampoon 
swer to are, of course, wildly exaggerated, but 
mmehow § she is careful to include a sufficient 
suggestion of truth to induce credulity 
Hillary | 4d so easily persuades the reader to 
duction go along with the farce—Oona BuRKE 
hinker. 

GipBoN AND Rome, by E. J. Oliver 
SMT J (Sheed & Ward, $3.00). Edward Gib- 
f eats bon’s The Decline and Fall of the 

: Roman Empire has been a bugaboo for 

§ Catholics because in it he blames 
= Rome’s collapse on the twin evils of 
Afries barbarian invasions and Christianity. 

Setting aside Gibbon’s bigotry (he was 
a Catholic convert at eighteen and a 
lapsed Catholic at nineteen), his multi- 
veri volume history is one of the great works 


of all time, a fact of which Mr. Oliver 
is highly appreciative. Gibbon, who was 





Pac a life-long bachelor and a semi-invalid, 
f the rescued the history of the west from its 
‘ip. Greek and Latin originals, helped es- 
tablish the classical world in the con- 
cal sciousness of man and set an example 
sored of English prose style which has rarely 
slave. § Deen equalled. Mr. Oliver makes of the 
vain, crotchety, querulous Gibbon a 
thoroughly understandable and even 
A. likable person. In all, a good spur to 
York the reading of Decline and Fall. 
range 
ies in USA—Seconp Crass Power?, by Drew 
*xture Pearson and Jack Anderson (Simon & 


Schuster, $3.95). An inquiry into why 


DECEMBER, 1958 








the U. S. has fallen behind Russia in 
the race for outer space. That we have 
fallen behind is the first assertion this 
team of Washington reporters makes, 
and they then go on to construct a 
blistering indictment of the current ad- 
ministration. Some of their specific 
charges include profit-taking by high 
government officials, collusion between 
the military and big business and, what 
most of us already know, the insane 
bickering among the armed forces. This 
is a frankly partisan report, likely to 
be rejected on that ground alone by 
adherents of the administration, but 
partisanship doesn’t always rule out 
truth, and there seems to be a good 
deal of it here. 


SoutH AFRICAN WINTER, by James 
Morris (Pantheon, $3.75). A_ travel 
book that offers as much interpretation 
as sightseeing. Mr. Morris gives South 
Africa the same imaginative and bal- 
anced attention that lifted his books on 
the United States and the Middle East 
well above the average. But what makes 
South African Winter almost unprece- 
dented is that it sees absolutely no solu- 
tion for that troubled country’s racial 
dilemma, short of a miracle. This may 
seem unduly pessimistic, but consider- 
ing how eagerly, and disastrously, solu- 
tions of any kind are welcomed in the 
contemporary political world, it may be 
the most salutary position possible. 


TeacH YE Att Nations, by Edward L. 
Murphy (Benziger Bros. $2.75). A 
broad picture of the missions since the 
time of Christ and a concise explana- 
tion of why the Church carries on her 
universal missionary activity. Father 
Murphy shows that as the Body of 
Christ is extended to all men, incor- 
porating more and more people into 
the Church’s sacramental life, the 
Church comes to a deeper understand- 
ing of revealed truth, finding wider ap- 
plication for it, expressing the truth in 
all its diverse implications. He goes on 
to say that the obligation to contribute 
to the growth of the Mystical Body is 
incumbent upon all its members and 
that solicitude for the whole world must 
be a part of their thinking—laity no 
less than priests, bishops and Pope. 


Tue Brivce, Volume III, edited by 
John M. Oéesterreicher (Pantheon, 
$4.50). Another “Yearbook of Judeo- 
Christian Studies,” which, like its 
predecessors, demonstrates the continu- 








LIFE IN 
CHRIST 


“The appearance of this popular guide to Chris- 
tian doctrine is a bit of an event in the life of 
the Catholic Church in the United States.” 


John LaFarge S.J. 
America, June 28th, 1958 


“Catholics will do well to read this scholarly 
apologetic work and display it to their inquiring 
friends.” 


V. F. Kienberger O.P. 
The New World, July 18, 1958 


“|... superior to anything available in this form.” 


Gerard S$. Sloyan 
Commonweal, Nov. 7, 1958 


Instructions 
in the Catholic Faith 


by Frs. Killgallon and Weber 


for Catholic reading 
for gifts to friends of all faiths 
for study clubs 


sdasssspsavdiansesslguctess PINCH NST. -2655 cs 

Single copy .. $1.00 

10 to 99 copies. . .. .20% dise. 

100 fo 999 copies .. 25% disc. 

1,000 copies 40% disc. 
Order from 


LIFE IN CHRIST 
720 N. RUSH ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


or from your 
Catholic book seller. 
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AND DID HE STOP AND SPEAK TO YOU? 


By G. B. Stern 


The author introduces us gaily and informally to some more of 
her celebrated friends—Msgr. Ronald Knox, Pamela Frankau, Sheila 


Kaye-Smith and others. 


“The dominant impression is of boisterous fun, practical jokes, 
‘hoots of laughter,’ hilariously embarrassing situations.” 


At Christmas...books are best! 


A POET BEFORE THE CROSS 


By Paul Claudel. Translated by Wallace Fowlie “ 


In this prose work, Claudel the great French poet contemplates the 


$3.75 Cross—the symbol and reality of all his writings. A bold and moving 


—N. Y. Times 


THE SUNDAY SERMONS OF THE 


GREAT FATHERS 


Translated and edited by M. F. Toal, D.D. 


“This is an invaluable work. The Fathers plunged deep into the 
Gospels and brought out a treasure trove. To follow their inter- 
pretations of the word of God is to have one’s understanding 


greatly enriched.” 


Vol. | 
Vol. I 
Hand size, $4.50 each 


THE POOR HATER 


By William Ready 


A lyrical and violent tale of an Irishman who followed his dream 


of America to the bloody end. 


“A fine novel, a treat to read and re-read. Here is fine writing, 
good atmosphere, excellent dialogue, fascinating settings.” 


work revealing its author’s unshakeable faith, outspoken criticism, 
and profound humility. 


300 pages $6.50 


A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS 


From St. Francis de Sales 


Ah d 


Daily meditations selected from the writings of St. Francis de Sales. 
book desig 


d for convenient daily use, it offers the 





—Catholic Transcript 


From the First Sunday of Advent to Quinquagesima 
From the First Sunday in Lent to the Sunday after Ascension 
Deluxe edition, $7.50 each 


$4.50 


—The Critic 





wisdom of a great saint for our spiritual growth. $4.75 


“Excellent reflective reading.’’—The Critic 


At All Bookstores 


feuy REG NERY Comey 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





ity between Old and New Testaments 
and helps span the differences between 
Christian and Jew. In this third volume 
are three articles on Martin Buber; an 
essay on the American painter Abra- 
ham Rattner; an exploration into cer- 
tain enigmatic aspects of the State of 
Israel—is its existence a contradiction 
of scriptural prophecies which seem to 
ordain perpetual exile for the Jews? 
or may it be the occasion for the Jews’ 
final encounter with the great question 
of the Messias?—a study of Jews, 
Christians and Moslems; an essay on 
Job; and an analysis of the social 
thought of the Old Testament. The con- 
tributions are uneven, but they add up 
to a quite admirable presentation of 
the harmonies implicit in Judaeo-Chris- 
tion culture and spirituality. 


PoRTRAIT OF A ParisH PrikEst, by 
Lancelot C. Sheppard (Newman Press, 
$3.50), is a biography of St. John Vian- 
ney, the Curé d’Ars, that cuts through 
pious legend and draws on current 
psychological knowledge to help ex- 
plain some of the phenomena connected 
with the Curé’s life. In spite of the 
rigorous moralism of his time which 
made him excessively strict toward such 
things as dancing and colorful dress, 
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Mr. Sheppard shows that in his sim- 
plicity and poverty and above all in his 
love for his people, the Curé d’Ars 
transcended the idiosyncrasies of his 
age so that today because of his sanc- 
tity this peasant who was without in- 
fluence and had only a minimum of 
learning is honored as the patron of 
parish priests everywhere. 


MEN oF Wispom Books (Harper & 
Bros., $1.50 each). A magnificent paper- 
back series on key religious figures, 
mainly Catholic, by a group of Euro- 
pean thinkers. All are profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and contem- 
porary artwork and the text draws 
upon the latest archeological and phil- 
ological research. So far in the series: 
St. Augustine, Meister Eckhart, St. 
Paul, Buddha, St. John the Baptist, and 
Muhammed. 


LITERARY DistTRAcTIons, by Ronald 
Knox (Sheed & Ward, $3.50). The late 
Monsignor at his urbane best, ranging 
over a variety of subjects, most of them 
non-ecclesiastical: the sea in Greek 
literature, the problems of English 
translation, Dr. Johnson, Pascal, and 
Donne. Most unusual item is “The Man 
Who Tried to Convert the Pope”—the 





story of a Low Churchman who hoped 
to strike a blow for Christian reunion 
by a brave attempt to talk Pio Nono 
out of his erring beliefs. 


James GiLuis, Pauuist, by James F. 
Finley, CSP (Doubleday, $3.95). Not 
so much a biography as a series of 
communiqués from the battlefront where 
Father Gillis was engaged in delivering 
a long-time barrage supporting his be 
liefs and in ducking return fire. Allies 
of the late controversialist will cheer, 
while others will probably recheck 
their ammunition. 


Tue Lire oF EvELYN UNDERHILL, by 
Margaret Cropper (Harper, $3.75). An 
intimate biography of the Anglican 
woman whose writings on mysticism 
and prayer have influenced many within 
her church and outside it. The author 
was a close friend of Mrs. Underhill, 
which is an advantage in tracing the 
latter’s religious development. But she 
is also an uncritical admirer, so that 
her study, while free from serious 
distortions, is something less than ob- 
jective. 


A Guwe To THE City oF Gop, by Mar- 
thinus Versfeld (Sheed & Ward, $3.00). 
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A commentary that promises a great 
deal more than it provides. Saint Augus- 
tine’s City of God has always been a 
dificult book, but apart from making 
the useful suggestion that its last twelve 
chapters should be read first, Versfeld 
does little to remove the obstacles. 


Jesus Liveo Here, text by Paul Bruin, 
photographs by Philipp Giegel (Mor- 
row, $10.00). A photographic tour of 
the Holy Land, the product of a four- 
year trek by a team of journalists 
through Israel and the adjoining Arab 
states. The text is informative (the 
King James translation is the one used 
for quotations), while the pictures, be- 
sides conjuring up life as the early 
Christians may have known it, are fre- 
quently of striking beauty—the bare, 
desolate hills of Judah, handsome wom- 
en balancing water jugs on their heads, 
pitiful refugees recalling Rachel mourn- 
ing her lost ones. 


A Catuotic Dictionary, Revised, edit- 
ed by Donald Attwater (Macmillan, 
$5.95). A valuable reference work, new- 
ly edited to take into account recent 
liturgical and canonical reforms and 
contemporary events affecting the 
Church. Besides the definitions of 
terms, their etymology and historical 
background, there is a chronological 
list of Popes with their ecclesiastical 
titles and the complete calendar of the 
Roman liturgy. 


THe CatHotic Concept oF Love AND 
MarriaGE, edited by Ralph L. Woods 
(Lippincott, $3.95). A collection of 
lively contemporary essays on the joys 
and hazards of married life, by both 
lay people and priests, together with a 
sprinkling of pertinent excerpts from 
Papal encyclicals and the writings of 
the early Christian Fathers. 


Tae CaTHOLIc VIEWPOINT ON MARRIAGE 
AND THE FamiLy, by John L. Thomas, 
S.J. (Hanover House, $3.50). Another 
in the “Catholic Viewpoint” series, this 
one a study of the values and ideals gov- 
erning the Catholic family and of some 
of the problems that Catholic husbands 
and wives—members of a_ minority 
group—encounter in America. 


RECENT: PAPERBACKS 

FairH AND FREEDOM, by Barbara Ward 
(Image, 95¢). A perspicacious inquiry 
into the relationship of political free- 
dom and religious faith. 


A History or Europe, by Henri Pir- 
enne (Anchor, 2 volumes, 95¢ each). 
An outstanding work on the political, 
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The Bridge is devoted to an intellectual and spiritual 
encounter between Christians and Jews. Volume III at- 
tempts a Catholic evaluation of Martin Buber’s thought. 


“Notable throughout is a profound concern for sacred- 





ness in the lives of Christians and Jews.” 


— CEORGE N. SHUSTER 


“A splendid exhibition of Catholic learning and human- 


ity.”— SHOLOM J. KAHN 


383 pages. 8 illustrations. $4.50. At better bookstores 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., New York 14, N.Y. 





HELICON PRESS @ 5305 EAST DRIVE @ BALTIMORE 27, MD. 


@ A handsome, large (7” x 10”), and well docu- 
mented work on the late Pontiff showing his 
love and affection for the American people. 


Contai 





Knowland, etc. 


PIUS XII on Peace and Reconstruction 
on American Generosity 
on Freedom of Information 


ing 60 
from all walks of life. 


9830 photos showing the Pope in private audience with: Truman, 
Clare Booth Luce, Nixon, Henry Cabot Lodge, Red Skelton, Cecil 
B. DeMille, American nevertees men, Cardinal Spellman (and 
his last audience), Cardinal Stri 
Mcintyre, Archbishop Cushing, Senators Barkley, Connally, Reed, 


Pius x1 


and the American People 


By VINCENT A. YZERMANS 


(Foremost authority on Papal Encyclicals) 


on American Trades and Professions 


talks delivered in English to Americans 


itch, Cardinal Mooney, Cardinal 


PIUS XIl and the U. S. Congress 
and the American Military 
and the American Catholics 

$4.75 





THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


by Jean S. Danielou 


HELICON PRESS e@ 5305 EAST DRIVE e@ BALTIMORE 27, MD. 


A great theologian and scholar, Jean 
Danielou tackles with boldness and origi- 
nality the fundamental questions raised 
by the Dead Sea Scrolls vis-a-vis the 
origins of Christianity. 

$3.00 





THE FAITHFUL AT MASS 
by William S. Abell 


“The person who goes attentively through 
its pages cannot but gain a better under- 
standing of the Mass and join in Mass 
more correctly, intimately, and profitably. 
One would like to see it widely dis- 
tributed and used, for it can open up 
the liturgical life of the Church to great 
numbers.’’—Msgr. John S. Kennedy $2.78 


HELICON PRESS e@ 5305 EAST DRIVE @ BALTIMORE 27, MD. 


HELICON PRESS @ 5305 EAST DRIVE @ BALTIMORE 27, MD. 











SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts Coilege for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 











DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 








2 


MARYGROVE 
COLLEGE 


for 











an education that is 


EDUCATION 


a Catholic education that is 


CATHOLIC 


Address: The Registrar 
Detroit 21, Michigan 








Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 


accredita 
tion. Pre-protessh onal training for medicine, law, social 
gm _ 


. m home economics education. 200-acre 
in’ foothilis of Allegheny Sts. east of Pittsburgh. 
All sports. 
Catalog on Request. Write Box B 
56 


social and intellectual development of | 


Europe from Rome to the Reformation. 


SouTH From Granapa, by Gerald Bren- 
an (Evergreen, $1.75). Spanish scenes 
and impressions by a sensitive observer. 


Tue BrotHers Karamazov, by Feodor 
Dostoyevsky, translated by David Mag- 
arshack (Penguin, 2 volumes, 95¢ 
each). A fine new translation of one 
of the world’s greatest novels. 


An AucUSTINE SYNTHESIS, arranged by 
Erich Przywara (Harper Torchbooks, 
$1.95). Five hundred pages of selections 
from the saint-philosopher’s writings, 
arranged to give an integrated view 
of his thought. 


Jesus aNp His Times, by Henri Daniel- 
Rops (Image, 2 volumes, 95¢ each). 
One of the best and most comprehen- 
sive modern studies of Christ and His 
era. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM But- 
LER YEATS (Anchor, $1.25). The great 
poet’s account of his life and literary 
growth. 


THe StTrAicHt AND Narrow Patu, by 
Honor Tracy (Modern Library, 95¢). 
A witty novel that spoofs the Irish 
without turning the knife. 


Tue Beier or CATHOLIcs, by Ronald 
Knox (Image, 75¢). A succinct outline 
of Catholic faith. 


THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS, by Rex 
Warner (Mentor, 50¢). A short and 
lucid introduction to Plato, Aristotle, 
et al. 


THe GotuHic Imace, by Emile Male 
(Harper Torchbooks, $1.95). A study 
of religious art in 13th century France, 
by an eminent authority. 


THE PowER AND THE Gtory, by 
Graham Greene (Compass, $1.25). A 
re-issue of what many consider Greene’s 
finest novel. 


RELIGION AND CuLtTuRE, by Christopher 
Dawson (Meridian, $1.25). Lectures on 
the unity of faith and culture, and a 
diagnosis of modern disunity. 


THE TRAVELS OF Marco PoLo, trans- 
lated by R. E. Latham (Penguin, 85¢). 
A sprightly rendering of a perennial 
favorite.. 


CHARACTERS OF THE REFORMATION, by 
Hilaire Belloc (Image, 85¢). Twenty- 
three sketches of the era’s leading 
personalities. 


Tue Dark Aces, by W. P. Ker (Men- 


| tor, 50¢). A history of medieval litera- 
| ture, scholarly but not dull. 








1959 
LITURGICAL 


WHEEL 


CALENDAR 


$1.00 ea.—$7.50 for 10 
ST. LEO SHOP 
Box 178, Newport, R. I. 





BREERBBRBEBERHRHRESBEE 
Fill in your knowledge of 
THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
from JUBILEE’s great series 
Back issues are still available 
BYZANTIUM (June) 
THE DARK AGES (September) 
EACH ISSUE: 50¢ 
Special rates to schools 
Order from: 

Dep’t H.C., JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 





% 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


CHURCH GOODS 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 
BOOKS 
ST. ANDREW DAILY-JUNIOR-OR 
The 4-volume Pocket Edition Missals 


413 Sibley St., St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
* 


1959 


CHURCH 
CALENDARS 
@ DESK (5%" x 8%") 


Spiral bound; illustrated in 
2 colors. Suitable gift for 
use in rectory, school, home 
or office. 


$1.25 (plus 15¢ mailing) 








ple sheet on request 


@ BOOKLET (3%4” x 434”) purse or missal size. 
Ideal Christmas card for year round use. 


25¢ each. (Mails first class at 4¢) 


Order from ANN H. GRILL 
6332 N. Magnolia, Chicago 40 
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jus! E's J hows Guil presents two color etchings by Barbara Neustadt 








8) THE SHEPHERDS, /5 x 18 inches 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 





Please send me etchings no. . Enclosed is $ 





NAME 





STREET 





CITY & ZONE STATE 


Barbara Neustadt is a young American artist who has 
been widely exhibited in the U.S. For the last six years 
she has been specializing in print-making . . . Each of 
the above etchings is printed in four colors and is 
limited to an edition of fifty copies. The price for each 
is $15. 





d UNCLE PETER’S CHRISTMAS LIST 


We've never understood why Uncle Peter, the dean of Maine 
booksellers, has always refused to solve his Christmas shopping 
problems the easy way—by giving books. Instead, Uncle traditionally 
comes up with a most extraordinary gift list, one that must strain 
even his celebrated ingenuity. To show you what we mean, we'll quote 
from a letter just received. “This year I’ve really picked me out some 
spankin presents,” Uncle writes. “I’m gonna give Lud Furlong a 
“Keep off the Grass” sign in three languages—English, French and 
Latin ... he lives next to the seminary. For old Mrs. Jamieson who 
does me washin I’ve got a subscription to the Detergent-of-the-Month 
Club, and fer her brother Wort a gallon of corn likker—made from 
wheat, the latest thing. Mr. and Mrs. Dominicci ’ve been wantin a 
pizza cutter, so I got them a gold one, and Jed Strewsberry’s sure 
going to like the musical beaver trap I picked out for him. It’s 
recommended by the humane society. Well, then there’s a necklace of 
matched moose teeth fer Minnie Belle La Grange, a combination 
tuning fork and dowsing rod fer Jim Carmichael, a welcome mat that 
cleans yer shoes as it smiles fer the Terwilligers, a frog trainer’s 
outfit fer Cal Wilkins and a fur-lined breviary for Father Duffy .. . 
it gets mighty frosty in the rectory these days. Oh yes, and perpetual 
bubble gum for all the little fellers. That might make a problem for 
next year, though.” 

There’s more, but we'll stop here. We would like to make a 
suggestion, however. If you lack the time or the resourcefulness of 
Uncle Peter, you can still give your friends and relatives gifts that 
are imaginative and fill a real need. For those on your list who already 
have subscriptions to JUBILEE, we recommend a selection of books 
from Uncle Peter’s stock described on this page. They’re all choice 
items and all bargains. And we might add, they’d make excellent gifts 
to yourself. 
collection of tributes to the trascible her. 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 


Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 


$4.00 FOR THE SET 


71) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by Johan- 
nes Jorgensen. A co biography, now 
a classic, of the widowed mother of eight ] ” : 
children who went to Rome at the age of historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
46 and became an outspoken critic of con- manist and translator. (List price, $4.50) 

tem ry abuses in the medieval Church 55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
(“Pigs dressed up as clerics,” is a term she by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 


used in a letter to a papal governor). Two 
volumes. (List price for the set, $8.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 


day of the year, selected from the writings 
-¢ ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- 
Ly 95)" apologists and mystics. (List price, 
62) WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE 
CHURCH YEAR, by Richard Beron, O.S.B. 
A book for both families and young people 
of illustrated Bible stories from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse, arranged within the 
framework of the liturgy. (List price, $4.95) 
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UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


O Enclosed is $_____ 
the books you want): 

17 22 36 42 45 
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75 76 77 78 79 


Note: this list valid for December 1958, only. 
Please do not order from out-dated lists. 


for the following (please circle key numbers of 
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Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


63) DE VALERA AND THE MARCH @F 
A NATION, by Mary C. Bromage. The ij 
and times of the teacher-rebel who a 
the central figure in Ireland’s move 
from colony to dominion to republic, 
price, $4.95) e 
$2.00 EACH 4 
22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited % 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, ay 
and literary critics, psychologists gy 
theologians probe the relationship betwee 
two of the deepest manifestations of 
mind and soul, (List price, $4.00) 
42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An # 
tensive and sympathetic study of the ¢ 
troversial third century Scriptural i 
preter and philosopher. (List price, 
61) DESERT CALLING, by* Anne 
mantle. The dramatic life of the 
French army officer who gave up a 
istic career to live as a hermit in 
Sahara _ desert, only to be murdered 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, : 
73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: Tig. 
evidence at her trial for her rehabilitatig, 
1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. This is h 
first book which contains the record of the 
proceedings for the rehabilitation o 
Joan and is based on the depositions of 
people who knew her and served with 
(List price, $4.75) 
75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas 
ton. A day-by-day account of life at 
semani, +! the famous Tra monk, 
price, $3.50) ( 
76) SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT, by ue 
Carrouges. Another excellent work ) 
Charles de Foucauld. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 
57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watk 
An English luminary sheds light on 
shadowy saints and near-saints in a w 
and entertaining book. (List price, $3 
60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, byd | 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by @) 
friend and fellow newspaperman whieh) 
adds depth to the Englishman known 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (ii 
price, $3.00) By 
78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by M 
Ward. A collection of essays (some 
some, we’re sorry to say, indiffer 
the prommenge of God and the C 
family, but all by people who have 
what it was like to be 
have known what or when the ch 
would eat. (List price, $3.00) : 
79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTI 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fa: 
At h look at the economic situation 
its relationship to the two halves of 
Christian world. Worth nr if even 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH yy 
17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY, 


Two short novels ee the nature @ 
love and hate against a background 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00) 
36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class — dissolving under 
pressure of social change and trying 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH ; 
67) RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY, 
Robert Hugh Benson. An historical 
about a 15th century English hermit 
sacrificed his life for the young king 
Henry VI. (List price, $3.50) 
70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earl- 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine 
Siena, scenes from her y, and e. 
from an early biography. (List price, $2. 
72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collect 
of the earliest portraits of the saint @ 
scenes of his life, plus a brief biography. 
(List price, $2.50) e 
74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JES 
UNDERGROUND, by William Weston, u 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A ae 
matic account of a priest’s work in Eli 
bethan England, where he administered at 
the risk of his life to English Catholics. 
With extensive notes, letters, appendices, 
index and chronology. (List price, $4) 
77) INDUSTRIALISM AND THE POPES, 
by Mary Lois Eberdt and Gerald Schnepp, 
S.M. A source book of papal text 
principles basic to our industrial 
and economic problems. (List, $3.50) 


80) COLOR EBONY, by Helen Caldwell 
Day. A near-classic by a sensitive writer 
who tells about her experiences as @ 
Negro in a white world, her parents’ shat 
tered marriage and her conversion to the 
pa Moving and eloquent. (List pricé, 




















